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SUMNER — BROOKS — BURLINGAME 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT CHALLENGES 





BY JAMES E. CAMPBELL 


The purpose of this paper 1s to throw light upon one 
of the most famous of the many thrilling episodes which 
preceded the Civil War —thereby reversing some ac- 
cepted history; to mark the finish of the long congres- 
sional quarrel between Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina; and incidentally, to note the collapse of the 
“Duello.” 

When the thirty-fourth Congress met, on the third 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, it 
registered the initial appearance of a political party de- 
voted to the territorial restriction of slavery. The 
House of Representatives was a chaotic jumble of di- 
verse elements which had been elected more than a year 
before as Whigs, Anti-Slavery Whigs, Liberty Whigs, 
Democrats, Anti-Slavery Democrats, Coalition Demo- 
crats, States-Rights Democrats, Republicans, American 
Republicans, Union Republicans, Anti-Nebraska men, 
Free-Soilers, Union men and Americans. The Ameri- 
cans were commonly called Know-Nothings and, at the 
time of their election constituted the largest party. Since 
the election, in 1854, a majority of the Anti-Slavery 
members had taken part in nationally organizing the 
Republican party to which they had transferred their 
allegiance. Rhodes, in his History of the United States, 
says that 
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The Congressional Globe, which was accustomed to indicate 
the partisan divisions by printing the names of the members in 
different type, now gave up the classification in despair. 


Woodrow Wilson, in his History of the American 
People, says: 

What with Anti-Nebraska men and Free-Soilers, Democrats, 
Southern Pro-Slavery Whigs and Know-Nothings, the House of 


Representatives presented an almost hopeless mixture and con- 
fusion of party names and purposes. 


The election of a Speaker was the first thing in order. 
With the exception of the regular Democrats, it is un- 
certain whether any of the numerous parties was suffi- 
ciently well organized to hold a nominating caucus. 
Henry Wilson, afterwards Vice-President, in his Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power, says that 

Richardson was the caucus nominee of the democrats. * * * 
The opposition scattered their votes which, on the first calling 
of the roll, were distributed among no less than twenty candi- 
dates. Campbell of Ohio received the largest number. On the 
sixth of December he withdrew his name. 


Mr. Campbell had led on six ballots, and gave as his 
reason for withdrawal that he could not be elected with- 
out repudiating his well-known principles on the subject 
of slavery. He transferred his following to N. P. Banks 
of Massachusetts who had been elected as a Coalition 
Democrat and an American in a strong anti-slavery dis- 
trict, but who was now a Republican. After that the 
contest ran on until the sixth day of February with Mr. 

3anks in the lead. There being no possibility that any 
candidate could get a majority, an agreement was made 
that on the one hundred and thirty-third ballot, a plural- 
ity should nominate. Upon that ballot Mr. Banks received 
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one hundred and three votes out of a total of two hun- 
dred and fourteen. In the meantime the President’s 
message was withheld, the Senate had been wholly idle 
for two months and much of the public business was at 
a standstill. 


Thus, after a contest, unequalled for duration and 
acrimony in national politics, the various anti-slavery 
elements were successfully combined into a heterogene- 
ous coalition which elected the Speaker by a minority 
vote. Such a complete break-up and re-alignment of 
political parties has no parallel in history, and could 
have resulted only from the acute crisis arising over the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the fugitive slave 
act, the repeal of the Missouri compromise and the at- 
tempted extension of slavery. 

The people of the North, as a general thing, acqui- 
esced in the constitutional protection of slavery in the 
southern states, although sometimes they were locally 
riotous when fugitive slaves were arrested in their 
midst. The slaveholders, however, had begun to claim 
the right of owning and holding slaves in the territories 
—especially the Territory of Kansas. When it was 
sought to further extend the actual domain of slavery, 
a moral question came into politics and immediately 
overshadowed all other issues. 

The people of the South, conscious that the death of 
their “Peculiar Institution” would be the ultimate result 
of its territorial limitation, met this paramount issue 
with a heat born of desperation. In the North, it was 
a case of quickened conscience; in the South, a case 
largely of apprehended financial ruin, but, also, to some 
extent, it was an honest belief in the beneficence of Afri- 
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can slavery, for the Richmond Enquirer, the organ of 
the simon-pure protagonists of slavery, had laid down 
the doctrine that 

If slavery be not a legitimate, useful, moral and expedient 


institution, we cannot, without reproof of conscience and blush 
of shame, seek to extend it. 


For almost two years a brisk guerrilla warfare, entail- 
ing much loss of life and property, had been waged in 
the disputed territory of Kansas — known to this day 
as “Bleeding Kansas.’’ Both sections of the country 
were contributing men, money and the famous “Sharp’s 
Rifles” to this conflict, of which the most conspicuous 
figure was that of “Old John Brown of Osawatomie.” 
In the Senate, Seward of New York had said that 


Two candidates, each claiming to have been elected to repre- 
sent that territory in Congress, had presented themselves at the 
bar of the House. One had received some three thousand votes 
cast by the Missouri invaders, when there were not fifteen hun- 
dred voters in the territory. 


Mr. Giddings wrote, later, that 


These high-handed transactions were consummated with 
the express purpose of establishing African slavery by force, in 
violation of the rights of the people solemnly guaranteed to them 
by the Congress of the United States. 


In the slave states, especially in South Carolina, 
threats of secession were freely and publicly proclaimed; 
and, in the North, there were abolitionists who, by 
speech and in print, denounced the Federal Constitution 
as a “Covenant with Hell.” Henry Wilson says that 

Unfortunately the evidence is far too conclusive to leave any 


doubt as to the anarchical sentiment that prevailed too generally 
at the South and far too largely, indeed, at the North. 
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As to the situation at that time in Washington he 
adds that 


To the extreme arrogance of embittered and aggressive words 
were added the menace and actual infliction of personal violence. 
* * * Members of congress went armed in the streets and sat 
with loaded revolvers in their desks. 


These preliminary facts are recited in order that the 
present generation may approximately realize the fierce 
sectional and political rancor which preceded the Civil 
War; for, while the cost of that struggle may be stated 
in blood and treasure, the bitter animosities of which it 
was the culmination are almost incapable of adequate 
portrayal. 


One of the senators from Massachusetts was Charles 
Sumner, then in the prime of life, who, although elected 
to the Senate by a combination of Democrats and Free- 
Soilers, was now a member of the recently organized 
Republican party. His leonine head and strong face 
bespoke the ability and courage with which he had been 
amply endowed by his Puritan ancestors. His polished 
oratory, erudite scholarship and unsympathetic tempera- 
ment had united to develop an inordinate egotism; and, 
in his own estimation, the senatorial mantle of Daniel 
Webster (which had descended upon him) was none too 
large. He valued himself so highly that he failed to 
recognize the merit of his opponents; and his manner 
of speaking was often distinctly offensive. In order 
properly to understand the events hereinafter described, 
the following symposium of opinions in regard to Mr. 
Sumner is submitted. Representative E. R. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, later Attorney General of the United 
States, spoke of 
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His commanding presence, his stalwart frame six feet and 
four inches in height, the vigor and grace of his motions, the 
charm of his manners, the polish of his rhetoric, the abundance 
of his learning, the fervor and impressiveness of his oratory. 
* * * He never seems to have known fear. * * * He 
was of an imperious nature, intolerant of differences of opinion 
by his associates, and has been called an egotist. 


Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, says: 


In him the egotism, often fostered by a long senatorial career, 
seems to have been natural. * * * He could not understand 
the state of mind of a man who could not see as he did. * * * 
It seems as if he thought the rebellion itself was put down by 
speeches in the senate, and that the war was an unfortunate and 
most annoying though trifling disturbance —as if a fire engine 
had passed by. 





Rhodes, the historian, says: 


He was vain, conceited, fond of flattery and overbearing in 
manner. 


But he also truthfully adds that he was “the soul of 
honor.” 
Charles Francis Adams wrote that 


Sumner was a tremendous egotist, and woefully lacking in 
common sense. 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, said that 








To his conclusions, sincerely reached, he gave regal preten- 
sions, and for them accepted nothing less than unconditional sub- 
mission. 





General Grant, who never wasted words, when told 
that Sumner had no faith in the Bible, replied, “That is 
because he didn’t write it.” 


John Sherman expressed the opinion of Sumner that 
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The central idea of his political life was hostility to slavery. 
His hatred of slavery was fierce, intense and morbid — evinced 
by such language of bitterness and denunciation that no wonder 
the holders of slaves construed his invectives against the system 
as personal insults demanding resentment. 


In spite of his vindictive hatred of slavery, Senator 
Sumner had no animosity toward the Southern people. 
After the war he moved that there be stricken from the 
regimental flags of our army the names of all battles 
fought against our countrymen. For this a “bloody 
shirt’ legislature in Massachusetts censured him; but, 
later, stricken with proper shame at such unpatriotic 
action, it expunged the resolution of censure. 

Andrew Pickens Butler was a senator from South 
Carolina, elected as a States-Rights Democrat, sixty- 
two years of age, trembling with partial paralysis, of 
convivial habits and habitually referred to in the South- 
ern press as the “aged relative of Mr. Brooks.” Rhodes 
says that 


He was a man of fine family, older in looks than his sixty 
years, courteous, a lover of learning and a jurist of reputation. 


Giddings says 


He was usually of gentle demeanor but quite impatient of 
Opposition to questions touching slavery. Whenever that institu- 
tion came under debate, he assumed a dictatorial tone, spoke dis- 
respectfully of his opponents and, on matters relating to Kansas, 
he became offensive. 


Von Holst’s Constitutional History describes him as 


South Carolina’s pompous senator who believed himself to be 
made of different clay from ordinary mortals. 
Over seven years before, he was a guest-of-honor at a 


dinner where such toasts as “Slavery” and “A Southern 
Confederacy” were enthusiastically applauded. Al- 
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though he had achieved some distinction in his ten years 
in the senate, yet he had cut but a small figure in com- 
parison with his eminent predecessors Calhoun, Hayne 
and McDuffe. 

Preston S. Brooks was a young representative from 
South Carolina of attractive appearance and mediocre 
ability. He sprang from one of the best families; was 
well educated; and had served three years in Congress 
where his conduct was always that of a gentleman. In 
Pierce’s Life of Sumner, he is described as 

A modest and orderly member, indulging in no acrimonious 


speech and keeping aloof from scenes of disorder. His pacific 
manner and temperament had been observed. 


Mr. Burlingame, whom he challenged later, said of 
him in a newspaper card 


From what I had heard and seen of him prior to his assault 
upon Mr. Sumner, | had formed a high opinion of him. 


Mr. Brooks also called himself a “States-Rights 
Democrat.” Upon his only published likeness were 
printed the words “Equal Rights to the South as well as 
to the North.” ‘The delusion that the South was im- 
posed upon wholly dominated him. In a speech in the 
campaign following the occurrences hereinafter nar- 
rated, he said tuat 

The election of Fremont should be the signal for the South 
to march at once to Washington, seize the treasury and archives, 
and force the North to attack them. * * * It is just to tear 
the constitution of the United States, trample it under foot and 


form a Southern Confederacy. I have been a disunionist from 
the time I could think. 


He had served with credit in the Mexican War as a 
Captain in the Palmetto Regiment; and, later, had 
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fought a duel with a man named Wigfall. So little did 
he harbor resentment that later he appointed Wigfall’s 
nephew as a cadet at West Point. 


Lawrence M. Keitt was also a member of the House 
from South Carolina, and of that distinct and high- 
strung type then known as a “Southern Fire-Eater.” 
By that phrase was meant a man whose heart and soul 
were wrapped up in the South and particularly in the 
institution of Slavery; who was “game” to the core; 
always set on a hair trigger; ready to resent a real or 


fancied insult to his state or section; and a devotee of 
the “Code Duello.” 


Interest attaches to the foregoing incomplete sketches 
of Sumner, Butler, Brooks and Keitt, not only for what 
follows hereafter, but because of the antagonism that 
had existed between Massachusetts and South Carolina 
since the Revolutionary War, and which had repeatedly 
broken out in Congress —the most prominent incident 
of which had been the celebrated debate between Web- 
ster and Hayne. 


Before going to Washington at this session, Senator 
Sumner said to his friend, Higginson, “This session will 
not pass without the Senate Chamber becoming a scene 
of some unparalleled outrage.’ On the nineteenth and 
twentieth of May, after having written Theodore Par- 
ker, “I shall pronounce the most thorough philippic ever 
uttered in a legislative body,’ he delivered the most 
powerful and vindictive of his many great orations. 
“The Crime Against Kansas’ was the stinging phrase 
with which he scored the bloody deeds enacted in the 
attempt to foist slavery upon that unhappy territory. 
He truthfully denounced the Missourians who had in- 
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vaded Kansas and who were known to the world by the 
opprobrious name of “Border Ruffians.” He stigma- 
tized them as 


Murderous robbers and hirelings picked from the drunken 
spew and vomit of an uneasy civilization, lashed together by 
secret lodges and renewing the incredible atrocities of the As- 
sassins and the Thugs. 


On the State of South Carolina he made this vitriolic 
assault: 


Has Senator Butler read the history of the state which he 
represents? He cannot surely have forgotten its shameful imbe- 
cility from slavery, confessed throughout the Revolution, fol- 
lowed by its more shameful assumptions for slavery since. He 
cannot have forgotten its wretched existence in the slave trade as 
the very apple of its eye, and the condition of its participation in 
the Union. * * * Were the whole history of South Caro- 
lina blotted out of existence, from its very beginning down to the 
day of the last election of the senator to his present seat upon 
this floor, civilization might lose —I do not say how little; but 
surely less than it has already gained by the example of Kansas 
in its valiant struggle against oppression. Ah, sir, I tell the 
Senator that Kansas, welcomed as a Free State, will be a min- 
istering angel to the Republic when South Carolina, in the cloak 
of darkness which she hugs, lies howling. 


It was not reasonable to expect that the South Caro- 
linians should rest quietly under such a bitter aspersion 
of their native state. 

Sumner’s crushing invectives were also hurled with 
open scorn at the senators whom he deemed to be the 
defenders of the lawless invasions of Kansas; and he es- 
pecially pilloried Senator Butler and Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas, of Illinois, stating that “as the Senator 
from South Carolina is the Don Quixote of slavery, the 
Senator from Illinois is the squire of slavery, its very 
Sancho Panza, ready to do all its humiliating offices.” He 
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spoke of Butler’s “loose expectoration of speech and his 
uncalculating fanaticism;”’ and said of him that 

He has chosen a mistress to whom he has made his bows and 
who, though ugly to others, is always lovely to him; though pol- 


luted in the sight of the world, is chaste in his sight. I mean the 
harlot, Slavery. 


Butler was not present during this speech, and Mc- 
Master, in his History of the People of the United 
States, expressed the general sentiment in saying that 
it was not “fair to Butler who was absent.” The speech 
was issued in enormous editions; it is estimated that 
within two months after its delivery a million copies had 
been distributed. 


When Mr. Sumner closed, a flood of vituperation 
broke loose on both sides of the chamber. To a sharp 
thrust of Mr. Douglas, Mr. Sumner retorted that ‘the 
bowie-knife and the bludgeon are not the proper em- 
blems of debate.” Senator Douglas spoke bitterly of 
what he designated as “the depth of malignity that is- 
sued from every sentence of Mr. Sumner’s speech; “‘but, 
during its delivery, he had said to a friend, “Do you hear 
that man? He may bea fool, but I tell you he has pluck. 
* * * Tam not sure whether I should have the cour- 
age to say those things to the men who are scowling 
around him.’” When Mr. Butler returned to the Senate, 
a few days later, he revenged himself by denouncing 
Mr. Sumner as a “calumniator, a fabricator and a 
charlatan.” 


Two days later, when the Senate was not in session, 
Mr. Brooks entered the chamber where he found Sena- 
tor Sumner writing at his desk. He said to him, “I have 
read your speech twice over carefully. It is libel on 
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South Carolina and on Mr. Butler who is a relative of 
mine.” Had he stopped there, no one could have justly 
criticised him, but he proceeded to beat the unsuspecting 
Senator over the head with a thin gutta-percha cane. 
Although dazed by the attack, Mr. Sumner exhibited his 
enormous strength by wrenching the desk from the floor. 
By that time, however, the angry blows had done their 
work; and, bleeding and unconscious, he was carried to 
an ante-room for medical aid. His injuries were far 
more serious than were intended by Mr. Brooks who, 
before his temper got the better of him, merely wished 
to disgrace Mr. Sumner by a public whipping. These 
injuries disabled him for many years, during which time 
he sought medical treatment both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. He lived long enough, however, to show his innate 
nobility of character when, standing by the cenotaph of 
Mr. Brooks, he exclaimed, “Poor fellow, he was the 
unconscious agent of a malign power.” During the as- 
sault Mr. Keitt was present and warned off all who 
might interfere— especially Senator Crittenden, who 
was protesting against the outrage. 


Instantly the entire North blazed into indignation. 
The City of Lawrence, built by the free-state men of 
Kansas, had just been burned by an armed mob of pro- 
slavery raiders from Missouri; and the cry was raised 
that the “city dedicated to freedom’”’ had been destroyed, 
and that the “champion of freedom” had been struck 
down by a “bully” — that being the opprobrious epithet 
which followed Mr. Brooks to his grave. Public meet- 
ings were held everywhere, Beecher and Evarts spoke 
in New York; Francis Wayland in Providence; Long- 
fellow in Boston; Emerson in Cambridge; Edward 
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Everett in Taunton; and men of the same stamp, such 
as William Cullen Bryant, Josiah Quincy and E. R. 
Hoar, in many other town and cities. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, at the dinner of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, gave the following toast, “The surgeons of the 
City of Washington; God grant them wisdom for they 
are dressing the wounds of a mighty empire, and of un- 
counted generations; and William H. Seward said in 
the Senate “the blows that fell on the head of the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts have done more for the cause 
of human freedom in Kansas and in the Territories of 
the United States than all the eloquence which has re- 
sounded in these halls.” Whittier wrote of Sumner’s 
speech that it was a “grand and terrible philippic worthy 
of the occasion.’”’ Innumerable letters were written, de- 
nouncing the assault, by such men as Salmon P. Chase, 
Thurlow Weed and E. L. Godkin. Yale and Amherst 
conferred upon Mr. Sumner the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The whole world stood aghast at the spectacle 
of a bloody assault in the Senate chamber. Especially 
was this true of England; Macaulay wrote the Duchess 
of Argyll, wife of a cabinet minister, that “in any coun- 
try but America I should think that civil war was immi- 
nent;” and Cornwall Lewis, also a cabinet minister, 
wrote that “this outrage is not proof of brutal manners 
or low morality in America —it is the first blow in a 
civil war.” Mr. Lewis was right; it was the first blow 
in a civil war. 


The wrath and dismay of the North were equaled 
only by the delight and exultation of the South. Her 
most trusted and prominent citizens publicly applauded 
Mr. Brooks; the students of the University of Virginia 
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passed a resolution of commendation; and William Gil- 
more Simms, the best known poet of the South, joined in 
the universal pean. Jefferson Davis, in reply to an in- 
vitation to a dinner given to Mr. Brooks, wrote “I have 
only to express my sympathy for the sentiment which 
prompts the sons of Carolina to welcome the return of 
a brother who has been the subject of vilification, mis- 
representation and persecution.” Senator Mason of 
Virginia, on the same occasion, wrote, “I know of none 
whose public career I hold more worthy of the full and 
cordial approbation of his constituents.” The news- 
papers of the South were almost unanimous in com- 
mending Mr. Brooks. The Richmond Enquirer said, 
“He deserves applause for the bold and judicious man- 
ner in which he chastised the scamp, Sumner;” and 
later, “It is idle to talk of Union or peace or truce with 
Sumner or Sumner’s friends.” The Richmond Whig, 
in an editorial entitled ““A Good Deed,’ commented as 
follows: “We are exceedingly sorry that Mr. Brooks 
dirties his cane by laying it athwart the shoulders of the 
blackguard, Sumner.” The Carolina Times said “Colo- 
nel Brooks has immortalized himself, and he will find 
that the people of South Carolina are ready to endorse 
his conduct.” The Washington Sentinel said, “If Mas- 
sachusetts will not recall such a man, if the Senate will 
not eject or control him, there is nothing to do but to 
cowhide bad manners out of him or good manners into 
him.” At Washington, the headquarters of the pro- 
slavery propaganda, a banner was carried which bore 
this dastardly inscription, “Sumner and Kansas —let 
them bleed.” A cane presented to Brooks by citizens 
of Charleston bore the inscription “Hit him again.” 
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Another, presented by his constituents, was inscribed, 
“Use knock-down arguments.” Other canes, with kin- 
dred inscriptions, were fairly showered on him. 


Looking back at these scenes and sentiments in the 
South, how incomprehensible they seem! Here was a 
man, naturally gentle, committing an offense confessedly 
brutal and unmanly, while an entire section, whose un- 
surpassed valor was proven later in a stubborn and 
bloody war, went wild with joy. Verily madness, born 
of slavery, must temporarily have blinded a brave and 
generous people. 


The assault upon Mr. Sumner was made long before 
the present wings of the Capitol Building were 
completed, hence it was but a short distance from the 
House to the Senate — the House sitting in what is now 
the Statuary Hall and the Senate in the present Su- 
preme Court Room. Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, was 
Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means. 
At that time there was no Committee on Appropriations, 
and the Ways and Means Committee raised and ex- 
pended the entire revenues of the Federal Government. 
Consequently the chairman was majority floor leader 
in a sense more important than even at the present day. 
He was sent for by the Senate authorities and arrived 
before Mr. Sumner was removed to the ante-room. As 
soon as Mr. Sumner’s injuries were temporarily pro- 
vided for, he returned to the House, and offered a reso- 
lution to investigate the conduct of Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Keitt, and was made chairman of the committee for that 
purpose which, later, reported a resolution recommend- 
ing the expulsion of Mr. Brooks and the censure of Mr. 
Keitt. A heated discussion ensued in which Mr. Cling- 
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man, of North Carolina, subsequently a distinguished 
confederate general, led the debate by asserting that Mr. 
Sumner had received “a merited chastisement,” and elo- 
quently defended what he termed the “liberty of the 
cudgel.”” One northern man, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, 
seemed inclined to partially condone the conduct of Mr. 
Brooks because of his political education and environ- 
ment. The vote on the expulsion of Mr. Brooks stood 
one hundred and twenty-five yeas and ninety-five nays 
—not the necessary two-thirds; nevertheless he re- 
signed immediately. Upon leaving the House, he was 
met at the door by a bevy of southern belles who pro- 
ceeded to smother him with kisses — an unconventional 
form of public approbation to which he submitted with 
becoming resignation. Mr. Keitt, having been. censured 
by the House, resigned also. A few days later (at a spe- 
cial election) both men were unanimously re-elected. 


The day after the assault, Senator Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts denounced Mr. Brooks in the Senate, and said 
that “Mr. Sumner was stricken down on this floor by a 
brutal, murderous and cowardly assault,” to which Mr. 
Butler promptly retorted, “You are a liar.”” Mr. Brooks 
took up the quarrel and challenged Senator Wilson who 
replied that he would not fight a duel but, if attacked, 
would defend himself. Representative Woodruff of 
Connecticut, also denounced the assault and was chal- 
lenged by Mr. Brooks, but his reply was the same as 
Senator Wilson’s. 

As Mr. Campbell had offered the motion calling for 
an investigation against Mr. Brooks and Mr. Keitt and 
had been Chairman of the Committee which reported 
the resolution to expel Mr. Brooks and censure Mr. 
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Keitt, it may be interesting to explain why he was not 
challenged. Although a militant antagonist of the slave 
power at every stage of the fight against it, he was a 
general social favorite, a man of convivial tastes and 
unusually popular with the southern members. On the 
day after the assault, while walking with one of them 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, his companion said to him, 
“Lew, they are going to challenge you today.” Mr. 
Campbell made no reply until they passed a shooting 
gallery; when, turning back, he invited his friend to 
enter. Asking the proprietor to remove the customary 
target and replace it with a lighted candle, he proceeded 
to snuff that candle with a rifle ball, ‘“‘off-hand” three 
times in succession. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the subject of his challenge was never afterward alluded 
to, for the certainty of death has a tendency to cool the 
ardor of the most persistent duelist. 


Nobody having accepted the challenges of Mr. Brooks, 
the incident would have clused but for Representative 
Anson Burlingame, the youngest member from Massa- 
chusetts — an orator who possessed the unusual accom- 
plishments of making a campaign on a single speech and 
yet, by his charm of voice and manner, causing its mo- 
notonous repetition to pass unnoticed. He was a hitter 
foe of slavery, a fine rifle shot and had the reputation 
of being ‘‘a northern man who would fight.” He waited 
patiently for a month before his indignation burst forth, 
and then he made himself a shining mark by the delivery 
of a carefully prepared speech in which he said that Mr. 
Brooks “stole into the Senate, that place which had been 
sacred against violence, and smote Mr. Sumner as Cain 
smote his brother.” He also defamed the loyalty of 
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South Carolina in the Revolutionary War, and said that 
“Massachusetts had furnished more than ten times as 
many men as South Carolina.” As to the assault he 
said, “I denounce it in the name of the constitution 
which it violated; I denounce it in the name of the sov- 
ereignty of Massachusetts which was stricken down by 
the blow; I denounce it in the name of civilization which 
it outraged; I denounce it in the name of humanity; I 
denounce it in the name of that fair play which even bul- 
lies and prize-fighters respect.” In closing he said, 
“There are men from the Old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts who will not shrink from a defense of the free- 
dom of speech, and the honored state they represent, on 
any field where they may be assailed.” 


Mr. Brooks not unnaturally construed Mr. Burlin- 
game’s speech to mean that he would accept a challenge, 
and sent a friend to him; but, in a few days, an apolo- 
getic note was returned (in the handwriting of Mr. 
Burlingame’s colleague, Speaker Banks) stating that 
Mr. Burlingame “disclaimed any intention to reflect 
upon the personal character of Mr. Brooks, or to impute 
to him in any respect a want of courage; but discrimi- 
nating between the man and the act which he was called 
upon to allude to, he had characterized the latter only 
in such a manner as his representative duty required him 
to do.” The New England press, led by the Boston 
Courier, commented sharply on Mr. Burlingame’s con- 
cession and severely upbraided him for so palpably 
showing what they appropriately termed “the white 
feather.” His colleague, Timothy Davis, called his at- 
tention to these unfavorable comments. Stung by such 
unanimous expressions of the sentiment of his friends 
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and constituents, he applied to Mr. Campbell for advice 
and was told that, if his speech in the House was sincere, 
the only course open to him was to stand by it and ac- 
cept the consequences. Thereupon Mr. Burlingame 
published a card in the National Intelligencer in which, 
referring to his apologetic note, he said, “Inasmuch as 
attempts, not altogether unsuccessful, have been made 
to pervert its true meaning, I now withdraw it; and, that 
there may not be any misapprehension in the future I 
say, explicitly, that I leave my speech to interpret itself, 
and hold myself responsible for it without qualifications 
or amendment.” 

Mr. Brooks immediately sent Mr. Burlingame the 
following challenge: 
. Washington, D. C., 21st July, ’56. 

IR-=— 


Will you do me the kindness to indicate some place outside 
of this District where it will be convenient to you to negotiate in 
reference to the difference between us. 


Very respectfully, etc., 


P. S. Brooks. 
Hon. Anson Burlingame. 


The peculiar words, “outside of this district,’ used in 
this challenge were necessary in order to evade the stat- 
ute of the District of Columbia which forbade dueling or 
challenging within the district. To us, so far past the 
dueling age, it may seem strange that many men in 1856 
felt it to be a dishonor to refuse a challenge; yet, nearly 
all of the greatest men, in former days, were duelists. 
Randall and Ryan’s History of Ohio pertinently says 
that “the list of duelists makes the quiet and decent citi- 
zen of today shudder with amazement.” Three presi- 
dential candidates were in that category — Jackson 
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killed Dickinson the defamer of his wife; Clay, although 
he publicly denounced dueling, fought both Randolph 
and Marshall; and Crawford of Georgia, the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1824, killed Van Allen in one duel 
and was wounded by Clark in another. Colonel Laurens, 
while on Washington’s staff, fought the traitor Charles 
Lee (whom Washington had cursed at Monmouth) and 
there is no evidence that Washington criticised his con- 
duct. So great was the interest taken in dueling by 
public men that, when Barron killed Decatur at Bladens- 
burg, there were present Commodores Rodgers, Porter 
and Bainbridge; and when Representative Graves killed 
Representative Cilley at Bladensburg there were present 
Senator Crittenden, and Representatives Jones, Bynum, 
Wise, Calhoun, Hawes, Menifee and Duncan — the 
last-named from the state of Ohio. This latter duel was 
fought in 1838 and was so utterly causeless that it was 
popularly known as the “Washington Murder.” It was 
used against the Whigs in the campaign of 1844, and 
was the cause of much revulsion in public sentiment, in 
regard to dueling, although in 1856 it still required more 
courage to refuse a challenge than to accept one. 


Under the Code Duello nothing was better known 
than that the place selected for a duel (using the exact 
but inelegant language of the code) “must be such as 
had been ordinarily used where the parties are.” Bla- 
densburg, five miles from Washington, was the ancient 
and well established dueling ground. Americana states 
that “Bladensburg is famous in American history as 
the site of the dueling ground where many famous duels, 
growing out of quarrels in Washington, were fought.” 
None of the Washington duels had been fought at a dis- 
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tance greater than nine miles from the Capitol. Both 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Burlingame were aware of the 
above facts and also knew that Mr. Brooks could not 
safely travel through the North for a long distance, 
owing to the intense feeling aroused by the recent as- 
sault. Therefore, when he applied to Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Burlingame put that friend of his in the trying pre- 
dicament of devising an acceptance which would save 
Mr. Burlingame’s reputation and yet, if possible, avoid 
a fight. It occurred to Mr. Campbell that, if the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls should be named, Mr. 
Brooks would thereby be maneuvered into the humiliat- 
ing position of declining to go to a place of which, later, 
he truthfully wrote, “I could not reach Canada without 


running the gauntlet of mobs and assassins, prisons and 
penitentiaries, bailiffs and constables. * * * I might 
as well have been asked to fight on Boston Common.” 
With this in view, Mr. Campbell drafted the following 
acceptance. While it cannot be denied to be a trifle cun- 


ning, it must be admitted that it was certainly resource- 
ful: 


Washington, D. C., July 21, 1856. 
Sir: — 

Your note was placed in my hands by Gen. Lane this after- 
noon. 

In reply I have to say that I will be at the Clifton House on 
the Canada side of Niagara Falls on Saturday next at 12 o'clock 
M. to “negotiate” in reference to “any differences between us” 
which in your judgment may require settlement “outside of this 
district.” 


I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your Obt. Servt., 
A. BuRLINGAME. 


Hon. P. S. Brooks, 
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Mr. Burlingame copied it and the copy was handed 
to General Lane, who acted as second for Mr. Brooks. 
Mr. Campbell never denied the charge that he purposely 
named an impossible place for the meeting, but he felt 
absolved from complying with the usual custom in that 
respect because, thereby, he prevented a duel which was 
certain to be bloody and, probably, fatal. 


The newspapers all over the United States and 
Canada contained full and frequent accounts of the pro- 
posed meeting at Niagara Falls. Mr. Brooks, as had 
been anticipated, refused to go to Canada. His refusal, 
artfully misrepresented, created the impression in the 
North that he would not fight at all but that Mr. Bur- 
lingame was willing to go anywhere for that purpose. 
Great was the rejoicing over what was called “The 
Backdown of Bully Brooks.’”’ The Hartford Courant, 
representing the northern press, said that “Burlingame 
was ready to go to South Carolina but Preston S. 
Brooks dare not go to Canada.” John P. Hale, repre- 
senting northern citizenship, wrote that Mr. Burlingame 
“had staked his life upon the result, preferring death to 
his own and his state’s dishonor.” A lot of sarcastic 
doggerel was published in the New York Evening Post, 
the first stanza of which read as follows: 

“To Canada Brooks was asked to go 
To waste of powder a pound or so. 


He sighed as he answered no, no, no, 
They might take my life on the way, you know.” 


The historians, and other writers, have also er- 
roneously accepted this view of the situation; and have 
depicted Mr. Brooks as a coward and Mr. Burlingame 
as a hero. The National Cyclopedia of American Br 
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ography says, “The manner in which Mr. Burlingame 
conducted himself greatly raised him in the estimation 
of his friends and his party; and, on his return to Bos- 
ton at the end of his term, he was received with distin- 
guished honors.” This statement is especially untrue 
as Mr. Burlingame did not “return to Boston” but, for 
reasons which will be shown later, was rapidly traveling 
in another direction. Even as late as the memorial 
service in honor of Mr. Burlingame (as an eminent 
diplomat) by the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
1870, William E. Dodge, in his eulogy, said that Mr. 
Burlingame was “a keen shot with the rifle, who would 
not shrink even from a duel if used in defense of honor, 
liberty and his friends.’ It is still more astonishing 
that Representative Galusha A. Grow, who was a prom- 
inent member of that Congress and Speaker of the 
thirty-seventh Congress, seems never to have heard that 
there was a sequel to this affair. As an active anti- 
slavery agitator, who had a fist fight on the floor of the 
House two years later with Mr. Keitt, he should have 
been conversant with all of the facts; yet, in an article 
on “The Duello,” published many years afterward, he 
says, “Brooks at once challenged Burlingame, but this 
time he encountered a northern man ready to fight him 
in his own way. * * * Brooks declined to go to 
Canada. The affair thus ended.” 


But the affair had not ended; neither was Mr. Bur- 
lingame ready to fight Mr. Brooks “in his own way” or 
in any other way, or at any other time or place. He was 
actively interested only in the pusillanimous purpose of 
getting where he could not be served with a challenge 
to fight within a reasonable distance of Washington, or 
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in a locality safely accessible to both parties. Although 
the session lasted five weeks longer, and legislation of 
the utmost importance was pending, Mr. Burlingame 
appeared but once in the House—a few moments on 
July 28. On that day, however, he made the following 
statement, the hypocrisy of which will appear as this 
article unfolds: “I thought Mr. Brooks was in earnest 
and prepared to meet him sternly and without fail. If 
he was afraid to go to Canada, the nearest neutral 
ground, why did he not name some other place?” Mark 
these words “some other place.” 

On the same day Mr. Burlingame permanently disap- 
peared from Washington, and nobody but Mr. Camp- 
bell (who had ostensibly disconnected himself from this 
affair two days before) knew where he was. General 
Lane, who had commanded the left wing at Buena Vista 
and had the most conspicuous military record of any 
man in Congress, was still acting as second to Mr. 
Brooks and was then diligently seeking for Mr. Bur- 
lingame. He continued to do so persistently, but un- 
successfully, until the 30th. On that day he handed Mr. 
Campbell a letter which disclosed the insincerity of Mr. 
Burlingame when, in the statement above quoted, he had 
said, “Why did he not name some other place.” The 
letter, which was directed to Mr. Campbell under the 
impression that he was still Mr. Burlingame’s second, 
reads as follows: 


Washington, July 30th, 1856. 
Hon. L. D. CAMPBELL. mrs , 

DEAR SIR: — 

Col. Brooks returned to this place last night. I have just had 
my first interview with him since the appearance of your and 
Mr. Burlingame’s cards. You say that Mr. Burlingame was 
willing to meet Col. Brooks at any other place than Canada to 
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adjust this difference. You did not tell me so although I told 
you that Canada was inconvenient. On the contrary, you left me 
under the impression that Mr. Burlingame would not meet Col. 
Brooks at any other place than Canada. I so informed Col. 
Brooks and advised him to give the matter no further notice. In- 
asmuch, however, as you now say that Mr. Burlingame was 
willing to meet Col. Brooks at any other place, I am authorized 
and requested by Col. Brooks to say that he expects Mr. Bur- 
lingame to designate some other place that is convenient and ac- 
ceptable to both parties, and awaits his answer to this suggestion. 


In behalf of my friend I am authorized to name any place of 
meeting within ten miles of Washington, or accept any place that 
either you or your friend may name within one hundred miles. 


Secrecy and dispatch are requisite and desirable. 


Very respectfully, 


Your Ob’d’t Ser’t, 
JosePH LANE. 


If Mr. Burlingame really wished to name “some 
other place’ where they could fight, or was actually 
ready to meet his antagonist on equal terms, what a 
glorious chance was offered him. A hundred miles (as 
suggested by General Lane) would have taken them 
into a free state— say to Gettysburg in the state of 
Pennsylvania — where, in miniature, they might have 
anticipated the Great Battle fought there seven years 
later. 


Upon receipt of the foregoing letter Mr. Campbell 
notified General Lane that his connection with Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s affairs had terminated on the 26th. As there 
was much mystery about Mr. Burlingame’s sudden dis- 
appearance, General Lane (who may have had the im- 
pression that Mr. Campbell was also seeking to evade 
responsibility) wrote him the following letter: 
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Washington City, 
August 1, 56. 
DEAR SIR: — 

I feel it my duty to inform you as the friend of Mr. Bur- 
lingame, and with the view to your communicating with him, that 
I shall await his address until Tuesday morning, and in the event 
of not learning his address, and that he does not return, I shall 
feel myself in duty bound to make an expose of the matter. 


Very Respectfully, 
Your Obt. Servt., 
JosEPpH LANE, 
Hon. L. D. Campbell. 


Mr. Campbeil, being a trifle peppery, would not rest 
under an imputation, however vague, and the following 
reply was promptly delivered to General Lane: 


Washington, August 1, 1856, 
DEAR SIR: — 

I have read the note which you handed to me an hour since. 

I apprised you yesterday that my connection with Mr. 
Burlingame’s matter, which led to some correspondence between 
us, ceased on the 26th ult. Since then I have not informed my- 
self in reference to “his address” and cannot see the pertinency 
of your application to me in regard to it. 

I know no act of Mr. B. from an exposure of which he or 
his friends would shrink, and am therefore at a loss to understand 
your threat to make ‘“‘an expose” if he does not return. 

If, however, you have reference to your letter and my reply 
of yesterday, or to any act of mine, | beg to assure you that you 
need not delay your “expose” until Tuesday morning. 


I am, sir, 
Very truly, 
Lewis D. CAMPBELL, 
Hon. Jos. Lane. 


Obviously Mr. Campbell intended to stand by his 
guns, but what of the elusive Burlingame? At the very 
moment in which Mr. Burlingame was striving to shield 
him by “talking back” at General Lane, he was securely 
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ensconced in Mr. Campbell’s home in Hamilton, Ohio. 
At the safe distance of six hundred miles he was writ- 
ing the following melodramatic letter: 


Hamilton, Aug. 1, 1856. 
My DEAR CAMPBELL: — 

I write this from your own home where, since yesterday after- 
noon, I have been made most happy by the great kindness of your 
most excellent family. I had a splendid time in Dayton as well 
as at this place. It is all right for you in this district. I did what 
my heart told me was right with regard to yourself. I rec’d your 
message here. I hope and pray that you are not in trouble. You 
must not let the rascals get out of their trouble by involving either 
you or myself. 

It will disgrace us forever if we have anything more to do 
with the vile set. They cannot open the matter again unless we 
permit them to do so. Brooks is out of the reach of gentlemen 
and neither you nor I have cause of war against anybody else. 
My dear friend you shall not have trouble on my account. 

I shall be at Indianapolis next Monday. Write me there and 
I will have your letter forwarded. I am doing great good here 
and ought to keep the field as long as possible. 


Yours truly, 
A. BURLINGAME, 


Of course, no one is made acquainted with the nature of your 
dispatch. 


The secret is out! Mr. Burlingame, fleeing from the 
“Field-of-Honor’’, is at a distance of two days’ travel 
with his back to the foe and bound, via Indianapolis, for 
parts unknown. 


As an indication that Mr. Burlingame was seeking to 
avoid an expected challenge from Mr. Brooks to fight 
at “some other place’ so located as to be fair to both 
parties, note his admission that “they cannot open the 
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matter again unless we permit them to do so.” For fur- 
ther corroboration, mark the admonition that “you must 
not let the rascals get out of their trouble by involving 
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either you or myself.” There was no danger of “in- 
volving’ Mr. Burlingame as he was too far away and 
too safely concealed. “My dear friend you shall not 
have trouble on my account,” says the would-be duelist 
to the friend whom he had left in the breach. Who was 
to prevent Mr. Campbell from having “trouble” — cer- 
tainly not this wandering deserter. Luckily for Mr. 
Burlingame’s “dear friend,” Campbell, that gentleman’s 
attitude had won the respect of Mr. Brooks and General 
Lane, and he did not heed the long-distance sympathy 
of his fugitive correspondent. 


The next session of Congress began in December. 
Mr. Brooks was then very ill and died in January, but 
not before he confessed to his colleague, Mr. Orr, that 
he was sick of being regarded as a representative of 
bullies and disgusted at receiving testimonials of their 
esteem. Long afterwards, in Faneuil Hall, Mr. Bur- 
lingame was sufficiently magnanimous (or remorseful) 
to do justice to Mr. Brooks by defending him from un- 
just aspersions. Mr. Campbell, some years later, also 
exonerated Mr. Brooks by publishing a statement that 
“the popular opinion that Mr. Brooks was a coward is 
far from correct. He was sensitive and impetuous, but 
had many excellent traits of character.” No more duels 
were fought thereafter between American statesmen; 
and the Code Duello had become so completely extinct 
that, in the State of South Carolina, where dueling had 
borne its most knightly flower, no man can hold public 
office until he has filed a sworn statement that he was 
never connected with a duel. 
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In 1861, when the time for real fighting came, South 
Carolina, true to her theories and traditions, was the 
first state to secede. Massachusetts, also true to her 
theories and traditions, put the first Union regiment 
into the field and laid the first living sacrifices upon the 
altar of loyalty. But what of the men who were promi- 
nent in the scenes which have been herein narrated? 
Mr. Brooks and Senator Butler were dead, and General 
Lane was too old to take part in the struggle. Senator 
Sumner had not fully recovered from his injuries, al- 
though, in the Senate during the entire war, he was a 
tower of strength to the Union cause. Senator Douglas 
had held the hat of his former Great Antagonist, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, while that predestined martyr delivered 
his inaugural address. When the guns roared at Sum- 
ter, the inborn patriotism of Douglas blazed up and he 
forgot his life-long political warfare with the President, 
and their great historic debates. He instantly took upon 
himself the mission of bringing his enormous personal 
following into the field. In this he succeeded fully and 
promptly, but at the expense of his life. Within two 
months after the war began, he succumbed to the im- 
mense overstrain upon his physical powers. Speaker 
Banks was one of the first major generals appointed by 
President Lincoln, and served faithfully until the close 
of the war. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Keitt commanded 
regiments from their respective states; and the latter 
gave his life for the South on the Field of Cold Harbor. 
Of those who were alive and of fighting age, only one 
failed to go to the war. That one was Anson Bur- 
lingame. Instead of the Field of Battle, he chose the 
Field of Diplomacy in which he achieved great and de- 
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served success. His failure to enlist occasioned much 
comment which has not yet died out. In a recent article, 
Newman, who writes under the name of “Savoyard,” 
says: 

Mr. Burlingame was a combative man, acquainted with weap- 
ons and skillful in their use, and we instinctively associate his 


name with arms. Thus it will always be a subject for the curious 
that Massachusetts did not send Anson Burlingame to the war. 


There may have been good and sufficient reasons why 
Mr. Burlingame did not embrace this well-timed oppor- 
tunity to display his martial prowess; nevertheless, it 
is to be deplored that one who, before the war, professed 
such readiness to fight, should not have inscribed his 
name among those of the other orators and statesmen 
with which Massachusetts emblazoned THE MUSTER 
ROLL OF THE UNION. 


Note— Governor James E. Campbell died December 17, 1924. The 
preceding contribution was read by him before the Kit Kat Club in 1922. 











A HISTORY OF FLOOD CONTROL IN OHIO 


BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN AND C, A. BOCK 


The great ice cap, which covered northeastern North 
America during the Glacial period, is estimated to have 
been about two miles thick in the region north-east of 
the Great Lakes. The weight of this great mass caused 
it to creep gradually toward the ocean on the east and 
toward the south, where the pressure was less. 

In this relentless advance it ground off the hill tops 
and filled up the valleys, changing the region south of 
the Great Lakes from one of hills and valleys to a broad 
plain. The ice sheet came to an end some distance north 
of the Ohio River, and from its margin southward the 
hills remained undisturbed. The hilly country around 
Cincinnati furnishes a picture of what much of the State 
would be like, but for the glaciers. 

The moving mass of ice, with its burden of boulders, 
gravel and powdered rock, wiped out old river valleys, 
changed the courses of streams, and quite remade the 
surface geography of Ohio. Some of the old river val- 
leys, as the Miami River north and south of Dayton, and 
the Mad River east of Dayton, were filled in with this 
glacial debris to a depth of more than two hundred feet. 

In some parts a new surface soil was left, composed 
of this ground-up rock, known as: glacial till. On other 
great areas the limestone rock was left bare. As the 
years passed, the lime was leached out by the rains, and 
the remaining impurities of the limestone were left be- 
hind to form the fertile residual soils of central Ohio. 
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Not only did the ice sheet change the course of rivers, 
but it largely wiped out the local drainage. When white 
men first visited the central part of the state they found 
a densely wooded plain, poorly drained in many parts, 
and breeding mosquitoes and other insect pests. The 
malaria or “fever and ague”’ of the early days was car- 
ried by mosquitoes which bred in these undrained 
swamps. 


The last hundred years has seen the almost complete 
elimination of swamps from Ohio. First by open ditches 
and then by tiling, Ohio farmers have brought almost 
the whole of the flat lands of the state into profitable cul- 
tivation. Little by little a body of laws and of judicial 
decisions has grown up to define and to facilitate the 
drainage development until the drainage code of Ohio 
has become voluminous and comprehensive, if not well 
organized. The invention and building of excavating 
machinery in Ohio for digging the ditches has developed 
into thriving industries in Cleveland, Bucyrus, Marion 
and Findlay, that now find markets for their product all 
over the world, and the manufacture of drain tile has 
contributed to making Ohio the foremost state in the 
ceramic industry. 


But while the farm land was being reclaimed, flood 
conditions in the main rivers were only becoming ag- 
gravated. Under primitive conditions the flat undrained 
woods served as storage basins to retard the flow of 
rain water into the rivers. The clearing of the land, 
and its drainage through large open canals tended to 
hasten the flow of storm water directly into the larger 
streams. 


Omitting the Ohio River from consideration for the 
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time being, flood conditions in Ohio rivers are due 
largely to the lay of the land left by the glaciers. The 
old deep gorges were filled with glacial debris, and in 
place of narrow, deep gorges we have flat valleys 
through which the present rivers wind their crooked 
way. 


Like all other rivers, these stream channels are but 
the paths worn by water flowing down hill along the line 
of least resistance. The sizes of the stream channels 
are only the chance results of the working of natural 
forces. Some rivers have channels far too large for the 
most extreme flood flow, like the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona, while others are too small to care for even or- 
dinary freshets. The Miami, Mad, Stillwater and Scioto 
Rivers have dug channels for themselves about large 
enough to carry the ordinary high water occurring each 
spring, but only enough to carry about one-tenth of the 
flow of the most extreme floods. The flow in streams 
under natural conditions varies greatly. For instance, 
the low water flow in the Miami River at Dayton is at 
times less than 250 cubic feet per second, while in March, 
1913, the flood flow was approximately 250,000 cubic 
feet per second. Such streams during high water 
periods have a tendency to build flat flood plains by the 
deposits from their muddy waters, producing land of 
great fertility. 


In the first settlement of the country it was natural 
that men should locate along the rivers, because, in the 
absence of roads, the rivers were the first highways. It 
is fortunate that this was so, because modern industry 
and modern civilization demand water in such quantities 
as can be furnished only by streams of considerable 
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volume. The tendency has been not only to improve 
the fertile valley bottoms for cultivation, but to build 
factories, railroads and towns along the river banks. 
Many of Ohio’s cities and villages have been built, at 
least in part, upon the flat bottom lands along the rivers. 
In times of heavy rainfall the rivers overflow these bot- 
toms, and there is great damage to property, and some- 
times a great loss of life. Cincinnati, Portsmouth and 
Marietta on the Ohio River; Piqua, Troy, Dayton, Mid- 
dletown and Hamilton on the Miami; Springfield on 
Buck Creek; Kenton, Columbus, Circleville and Chilli- 
cothe on the Scioto; Delaware on the Olentangy; New- 
ark on the Licking; Zanesville and McConnelsville on 
the Muskingum; Massillon on the Tuscarawas; Alliance 
on the Mahoning; Cleveland on the Cuyahoga; Tiffin 
and Fremont on the Sandusky; Defiance and Toledo on 
the Maumee; Findlay on the Blanchard; Lima on Ot- 
tawa River ; Fostoria on Portage River ; Xenia on Shaw- 
nee Creek — all these are examples of Ohio cities built 
partly within the flood plains of rivers, and all have 
ybeen subject to damage from floods. 


While floods in Ohio Rivers were perhaps increased 
by drainage operations, yet they began to trouble the 
inhabitants before drainage operations had begun. Day- 
ton was founded in 1796, and in 1805, while the country 
was still a wilderness, a flood occurred on the Miami 
River, which did great damage to the new settlement, 
and which was larger than any later flood for more than 
a hundred years. In 1814 the Miami, at Dayton, again 
overflowed its banks and destroyed the levees built just 
after the 1805 flood. Other floods of considerable magni- 
tude occurred in 1828, 1832, 1847, 1866, 1886, 1897 and 
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1898. Similarly destructive floods occurred in Colum- 
bus in 1828, 1838, 1865, 1870, 1883 and 1898. . Other 
cities also suffered serious damage from inundation 
from time to time, but in these early floods the damage 
was less severe because of the limited industrial devel- 
opment and loss of life not so great because the popula- 
tion was less dense. Furthermore in those days a flood 
was regarded more as being an act of providence which 
was not in the province of man to control, and efforts 
to ameliorate or prevent flood conditions were limited 
to purely local projects of building levees or slight im- 
provement of existing channels, and these improvements 
more often were designed solely to prevent the overflow 
of agricultural lands rather than to protect against loss 
of life and damage to property in cities and towns. 


During the past fifty. years the concentration of pop- 
ulation and industries on the flat lands of river flood 
plains in Ohio has accelerated with tremendous rapidity, 
and the intense use of such lands has created flood prob- 
lems which, with the increasing value of the property, 
become increasingly difficult to solve. The real meaning 
of this growing flood menace, however, had been only 
vaguely sensed by a few hydraulic engineers in the 
country who had made some study of floods in an inci- 
dental way, and not at all by the people at large, until 
the great floods of 1913 demonstrated the terrible pos- 
sibilities of such situations. These floods were so de- 
structive to life and property and so widespread over 
the state as to cause considerable investigation into pos- 
sible methods of protection against future flood disas- 
ters. The unprecedented stages and extreme sudden- 
ness of their occurrence were particularly disastrous in 
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the Scioto and Miami valleys and gave rise to a strong 
public sentiment in Columbus, Dayton and other cities 
that such calamities must not be permitted to recur. 
On the Ohio river itself the feeling of alarm was not so 
intense, since the flood crest arrived more slowly and 
the river cities had long been accustomed to suffer 
periodical damage from inundations. Local engineers, 
county, city and state officials and Federal Government 
engineers began to take a lively interest in flood control 
problems and to study methods of relief. 

Thus as part of the general conquest of the land, men 
now are undertaking to control these floods, so that 
life and property will no longer be endangered. In the 
end, life and property are safe and the river presents one 
more case of man’s mastery of his environment. As the 
most striking example of this kind of mastery in Ohio, a 
brief sketch will be given of the Miami Valley flood con- 
trol project. 


THE MIAMI PROJECT 
The City of Dayton was settled in 1796, and in 1805 


the first serious flood occurred, which covered most of 
the settlement. A small levee was built to protect from 
a recurrence, but it was washed out very soon. There- 
after for more than a century the city would be flooded 
from time to time, and after the flood the levees would 
be strengthened to a point where the people would be 
assured of protection. About 1910 a flood control pro- 
gram was undertaken by the city, which was supposed 
to afford protection against the greatest possible flood. 
Bonds had been issued and contracts let, and the con- 
tractor was just about to begin work when the great 
flood of 1913 swept away the contractor’s equipment, 
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and demonstrated again that the proposed flood control 
would have been completely inadequate. 

The experience of Dayton had been repeated in 
nearly all the cities of the Miami Valley, from Piqua on 
the north to Hamilton on the south, where successive 
floods had been followed by protective works which 
were relied upon for future security. 

On the 23rd, 24th and 25th of March, 1913, a rain- 
storm occurred over Ohio and Indiana, which exceeded 
in area and intensity any that occurred since the 
settlement of this section. The center of this storm 
area was over the Miami Valley, where as much as ten 
inches of rain fell on March 24th and 25th. The 
ground was still saturated from rains earlier in 
the year, and between 80 and 90% of this rain- 
fall at once flowed into the rivers. In the cities 
on the Miami River damage to property amounted 
to more than $100,000,000, and about 400 lives were 
lost. Columbus, on the Scioto River, suffered somewhat 
less severely, and nearly every town and city in southern 
Ohio, which occupied river bottom land, was damaged. 


For several weeks everyone’s attention was directed 
to steps for immediate relief, but as the debris and mud 
were cleared away and the hungry were fed, a demand 
developed for permanent protection. In Dayton a “flood 
prevention” committee was organized, and John H. Pat- 
terson, President of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, was made chairman. He was represented on the 
committee by Edward A. Deeds, Vice President of the 
National Cash Register Company, who later was made 
chairman of the committee, and was the guiding spirit 
of the whole flood prevention program. The other mem- 
Vol. XXXV — 30. 
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bers of the committee were Walter Worman, Walter S. 
Kidder, Edward W. Hanley, H. E. Talbott, John W. 
Stoddard, Adam Schantz and Frank Huffman. 


One of the first acts of the Flood Prevention Com- 
mittee was to pass a resolution: 


* * * that there be prompt and definite action to deter- 
mine the cause of the inundation of the city of Dayton on March 
25, 1913, and to apply the maximum of human knowledge and 
scientific skill with the necessary measure of financial resources 
to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity. 


* * * * * * *K * * 


That to enable this committee to take up the vast program of 
surveys, plans, specifications, condemnations, contracts, and con- 
struction incidental to and connected with the work of protection 
of life and property, to allay the fears and misgivings of the 
people, and to reinstate the beautiful city of Dayton as an at- 
tractive location for home life, happiness, and commercial pres- 
tige and success, there shall be provided a Flood Prevention 
Fund of $2,000,000. 


This action resulted in the establishment of a 
$2,000,000 fund, from subscriptions by the citizens of 
Dayton; the employment of the Morgan Engineering 
Company to make a thorough investigation and plans 
for flood control; and the organization of the Miami 
Valley Flood Prevention Association. The work done 
by this valley association was naturally of a very gen- 
eral character, and its activities did not continue beyond 
several meetings. Its chief service was to bring to- 
gether from the various parts of the valley those men 
who were taking a potential interest in the flood control 
cause, and to enlist the codperation of the various cities 
in the valley, for the working out of effective measures 
for flood control. 

Soon after the 1913 flood numerous plans were sug- 
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gested for flood protection. Many of these, though hav- 
ing the guise of engineering reports, were developed 
from meager and inaccurate data and were at once im- 
practical and wholly inadequate. The public demand 
for quick action operated in a measure to make some 
of these immature proposals a hindrance to the working 
out of an effective plan for the entire valley. A report 
of a different character was submitted to the Chief En- 
gineers of the U. S. Army’ by a board of army en- 
gineers, which among other things, set forth the neces- 
sity of making complete surveys and investigations be- 
fore the adoption of any plan. 


It was along these lines that the work at Dayton was 
undertaken, one of the first of the engineer’s reports * 
stating that “* * * it has been our aim to investi- 
gate every possible method of flood protection in 
order to be assured that no possibilities are overlooked.” 
This policy of thorough investigation was largely re- 
sponsible for the great forward stride made in the prog- 
ress of flood control in Ohio. The aim of this work was, 
in general, to make a complete and coordinated survey 
of flood conditions in the Miami Valley, to develop a 
comprehensive plan of protection from further flood 
destruction, to secure the adoption of such a plan by the 
several cities and parts of counties involved, and to pro- 
vide the necessary legal machinery by which such a 
project could be organized, financed and properly exe- 
cuted. 


A thorough study of the storm rainfall records of the 





* Report to Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, May 26, 1913, by Specia? 
Board of Army Engineers. 
2 Preliminary Report of Morgan Engineering Company, Oct. 3, 1913. 
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Eastern United States developed that while the 1913 
precipitation was unusually intense and covered a large 
area, it was not impossible for a somewhat greater rain- 
fall to occur on a similar area. Such extreme rainfalls 
would come only at long intervals, but it was felt in the 
Miami Valley that any flood control works to be built 
should now be made adequate to give complete protec- 
tion. 


Contrary to the general expectation, it was found 
that a system of retarding reservoirs, to hold back ex- 
cessive flood waters, combined with some channel im- 
provement through the cities and towns, afforded the 
best plan for flood protection in the valley. It was also 
found that while it was financially impossible for any 
one of the cities alone to secure complete protection, a 


coordinated system of control for the valley was en- 
tirely feasible. When these findings were made known 
to the Flood Prevention Committee by their engineers, 
four great obstacles, interwoven with the intricate com- 
plications of many minor difficulties, presented them- 
selves. These were, briefly: 


(1) Local oppositions caused by ignorance or mis- 
understanding of the plans. 

(2) Lack of codperation among various cities af- 
fected. 

(3) <A general prejudice, somewhat vague but very 
definite in its effect, against the use of reservoirs for 
controlling floods. 


(4) No laws existed in Ohio under which such a 
project could be legally organized, financed, executed 
and maintained. 
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An educational campaign was immediately instituted 
in the Valley to overcome the first three difficulties. 
Wide publicity was given the plans in local newspapers 
and magazines, and many talks illustrated with slides, 
maps, diagrams and statistics, were given at public 
places and every opportunity possible afforded for the 
public to become informed. A working model was made 
of one of the proposed retarding reservoirs, and this 
photographed in action. Both the model and the picture 
of its operation were exhibited in many places. One of 
the most stubborn phases of the opposition was that of 
farmers living in or near the proposed retarding basins, 
based largely upon the misrepresentation of local attor- 
neys that not only would their lands be confiscated but 
they would be taxed as well, to carry out the project. 


Early in the investigations the engineers requested 
the appointment of a board of consulting engineers, 
which was composed of nationally known experts. The 
independent investigation of these men furnished a solid 
moral backing. The thorough analyses of the plans 
made by one member of the board *, and his whole- 
hearted support of them, were particularly useful in 
combating the prejudice against dams, which owed its 
origin largely to some previous reports by government 
engineers questioning the advisability of using retard- 
ing dams for flood control on the upper Ohio river 
tributaries. 


The numerous laws of Ohio governing the construc- 
tion of ditches, bridges, sewers, levees, channels, dams 
or other structures that might be a part of an extensive 





* Late General H. M. Chittenden, Consulting Engineer to Flood Pre- 
vention Committee. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The diagram on the page opposite shows the successive steps 
taken under the Conservancy Law of Ohio from the time the 
petition for the organization of the district is filed until the con- 
struction of the works is begun. 


The arrows in each case start at the party taking the action 
and point to the party with whom the action is taken. For ex- 
ample — Beginning at the upper left-hand part of the dia- 
gram, and following the first two arrows from left to right, it 
will be seen that action under the law is started by the prop- 
erty owners filing a petition and bond with the court. Following 
the third arrow from right to left, we see that the court then 
publishes notice of a hearing on the petition. Thereupon, fol- 
lowing the fourth arrow from left to right, we see that the prop- 
erty owners may file objections with the court to the organiza- 
tion of the district, and so on. 


A brief inspection of the diagram will show that the funda- 
mental principles involved in the law are few and simple. The 
Court of Common Pleas exercises the most important functions 
in the proceeding. Certain matters of procedure are handled 
for the court by the Directors who act as the business managers 
of the district, and by the Appraisers. Both the Directors and 
Appraisers are appointed by the Court and their principal acts 
are subject to the approval of the Court. 
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flood control system had been individually conceived 
and enacted for particular limited problems and local 
necessities, and were wholly lacking in the compre- 
hensive provisions required for a large cooperative un- 
dertaking. They did not furnish legal machinery for 
uniting the many interests needing flood protection into 
an effective organization, provided no means for work- 
ing out and officially adopting a satisfactory plan, of- 
fered no means for safeguarding individual and col- 
lective interests and rights, and established no practical 
basis for an equitable distribution of the cost of so large 
an undertaking. Neither did the existing laws provide 
authority for enforcing the requirements of such a 
project. This situation resulted in the drafting of the 
“Conservancy Act of Ohio.” 


The problem of preparing this law was approached 
from the engineers’ point of view. The law must be de- 
signed to provide wide freedom of action to carry out 
any type of improvement; an effective agency for get- 
ting results, such as corporation form of management; 
freedom from politics; governmental powers, such as 
right of eminent domain; police powers and taxing pow- 
ers; harmony with existing laws; cooperation among 
governmental units and private organizations; control 
over stream obstructions and over the use of water; 
and general adaptability suitable to any situation and 
must be comprehensive enough so as not to need amend- 
ment for problems that might arise in other parts of the 
state. As finally enacted on March 17, 1914, the Con- 
servancy Act provides for the establishment of con- 
servancy districts in Ohio, through petition of property 
owners to the court of common pleas of any county 
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wholly or partly within the proposed district, for any or 
all of the following purposes: 

(a) preventing floods; 

(b) regulating stream channels by changing, wi- 
dening, and deepening the same; 

(c) reclaiming or filling wet and overflowed lands; 

(d) providing for irrigation where it may be 
needed; 

(e) regulating the flow of streams; 

(f) diverting, or in whole or in part eliminating 
water courses; and incident to such purposes and to 
enable their accomplishment, to straighten, widen, 
deepen, change, divert, or change the course or terminus 
of, any natural or artificial water course; to build res- 


ervoirs, canals, levees, walls, embankments, bridges, or 
dams; to maintain, operate and repair any of the con- 
struction herein named; and to do all other things nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of the purposes of this act. 


A conservancy district may be established by a ma- 
jority decision of a court consisting of one common pleas 
judge from each county having land in the district. This 
Court becomes the “Conservancy Court” of that dis- 
trict, and appoints a board of three directors to manage 
the district, who in turn may employ engineers, attor- 
neys and other assistants as deemed necessary. A plan 
for the improvement is prepared by the chief engineer 
and passed upon by the board of directors, is submitted 
to a formal hearing of objections and then subject to 
the approval of the court. An appraisal of benefits and 
damages resulting from the execution of the proposed 
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plan is made by a board of three appraisers appointed 
by the conservancy court. This appraisal is also sub- 
ject to a hearing of exceptions before it can be approved 
by the court for the issue of the bonds to finance the 
construction. Any owner has the right to appeal from 
his award of benefits or damages. No property can be 
confiscated, — and damage must be paid where damage 
is sustained. The diagram on page 15 shows the suc- 
cessive steps in the operation of the Conservancy Act. 


The law was rigidly tested as to constitutionality, and 
successfully withstood several attempts for its repeal 
and amendment. Only the most earnest efforts of the 
Flood Prevention Committee and its engineers, backed 
by newspapers, churches, chambers of commerce and 
other institutions, made it possible to preserve the law 


in its complete original form through these political 
struggles in the legislature. Ohio thus was provided 
with the most comprehensive and effective legal machin- 
ery in this country for dealing with any water control 
or conservation problem that might arise. 


On the day following the signing of the Conservancy 
Act by Governor Cox a petition was filed for the estab- 
lishment of the Miami Conservancy District. A court 
of ten common pleas judges was convened on March 20, 
1914, to hear this petition, and an attendance of over 
2000 people evidenced the wide interest in the proceed- 
ings. Attorneys for the opposition entered objections 
to the jurisdiction of the court, raised questions of con- 
stitutionality of the Act and secured some delay, and on 
April 18 the court voted 5 to 4 in overruling all the ob- 
jections, one judge being absent. Since a vote of 6, or 
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a majority of the ten judges was required, the result 
was a failure to establish the district. This was followed 
by much legal procedure, by which the constitutionality 
of the Act was firmly established and during which the 
working out of engineering and construction features 
went steadily forward. On June 28, 1915, the court 
formally created the Miami Conservancy District and 
appointed as its directors Colonel Edward A. Deeds, 
Henry M. Allen and Gordon S. Rentschler. The di- 
rectors immediately arranged. for the engineers of the 
Flood Prevention Committee to continue the work, 
and appointed other necessary assistants. In January, 
1916, the district was furnished a splendid home in the 
newly completed Conservancy Building in Dayton pre- 
sented to the project by Colonel Deeds. This housed 


the administrative, engineering and appraisal forces of 
the district and is now being used as a permanent re- 
pository for the records. It stands on the bank of the 
Miami River as a fitting monument to the earnest efforts 
of its donor and to the great pioneering work of the 
valley for progress in flood control. 


In developing and perfecting plans for the flood con- 
trol system for the Miami Valley, probably the most ex- 
tensive and thorough investigation ever undertaken of 
rainfall and floods, flow of water in open channels, the 
effects of a system of combined reservoirs and channel 
improvement, and allied hydraulic problems, was made. 
All available related data was secured from federal gov- 
ernment, state and private sources and thoroughly 
analyzed, and considerable information from foreign 
countries was investigated. The results of these studies 
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have been largely set forth in a series of ten technical 
reports issued by the District. * 


These volumes make available to the resident of the 
state and to the technical world at large much data that 
will have considerable usefulness in other similar 
projects. 


A complete plan for the control of floods in the 
Miami Valley was submitted to the board of directors 
of the district by the chief engineer early in 1916, and 
the letter of transmittal stated, in part: 


Following the organization of The Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict by order of the court on the 28th of June, 1915, the appoint- 
ment of your board on the 28th of June, 1915, as the board of 
directors of the district, and the appointment dated the 7th of 
July, 1915, of the undersigned as chief engineer of the district, 
with instructions to prepare a plan for the protection of the dis- 
trict from floods; he proceeded to prepare such a plan, which is 
herewith presented for your consideration, with the reeommenda- 
tion that it be adopted as the Official Plan of The Miami Con- 
servancy District, as provided for in Section 12 of the Conserv- 
ancy Act of Ohio. In the preparation of the plan, your engineers 
have supplemented and completed the data secured and the work 
done by The Morgan Engineering Company under the direction 
of The Dayton Flood Prevention Committee. * * * 

When this plan is carried into effect the Miami Valley, in our 
opinion, will be permanently protected from serious damage by 
flood. In its necessity for flood prevention, the valley is not 
unique. Wherever, along the rivers of this country, industrial 
and agricultural development reaches a high stage, the protection 
of these interests from damage by uncontrolled flood waters be- 
comes necessary, and must be secured before permanent pros- 
perity is established. 





* Technical Reports, Miami Conservancy District; I The Miami 
Valley and the 1913 Flood, II History of the Miami Flood Control 
Project, III Hydraulic Jump and Backwater Curves, IV Calculation of 
Flow in Open Channels, V Storm Rainfall of the Eastern United States, 
VI Contract Forms and Specifications, VII Hydraulics of the Miami 
Flood Control Project, VIII Rainfall and Runoff in the Miami Valley, IX 
The Accounting and Cost Keeping System of the Department of Engineer- 
ing and Construction, and X Construction Plant and Methods as used 
on the Miami Conservancy Project. 
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In the preparation of the plan a considerable amount of orig- 
inal engineering investigation has been carried on by the engineer- 
ing force. * * * 


This report was printed in three volumes and accom- 
panied by two volumes of photographic reproductions 
and drawings. It included a description of the plan, list 
of properties affected, specifications, plans, estimates of 
quantities and cost, and much detailed information for 
use in constructing the works. This plan was adopted 
by the board of directors as the Official Plan of the dis- 
trict on May 10, 1916. 


On October 3, 1916, the conservancy court, composed 
of nine common pleas judges, convened in Dayton for a 
public hearing on objections to the plan. This hearing 
was notable on account of the large amount of expert 


testimony submitted and because of the most complete 
and orderly presentation and explanation of the plan by 
the engineers of the district. It continued over a period 
of seven weeks and the testimony fills over 3000 type- 
written pages. On one occasion the chief engineer for 
five consecutive days replied to a continuous cross-ex- 
amination by the opposing attorneys. Added to his tes- 
timony was that of T. W. Jaycox, consulting engineer 
of Denver, with extended experience in the construction 
of earth dams in the West; of F. J. Fischer, construction 
engineer of the Los Angeles Water Supply Commission ; 
of Brigadier-General William H. Bixby, former Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army; of Daniel W. Mead, hy- 
draulic engineer of Madison, Wisconsin; and of Briga- 
dier-General H. M. Chittenden, of Seattle, Washington, 
also former Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. These 
engineers expressed unqualified approval of the official 
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plan. General Chittenden stated on the stand that this 
plan had been worked out with more care and thorough- 
ness than any engineering project of which he had any 
knowledge. He took occasion to say particularly that 
the Panama Canal was not an exception. On November 
24, 1916, the court formally approved the official plan. 


A report subsequently issued by the Ohio Flood 
Board of Army Engineers made the following refer- 
ences to the official plan: 


It is probable that the best protection for Dayton under exist- 
ing conditions would be dams, one each on the Stillwater, Upper 
Miami, and Mad Rivers, just above Dayton, so designed as to 
reduce the maximum standard storm discharge at Dayton to an 
amount which can be economically and safely cared for by im- 
provement of the Dayton channel, which is probably not less than 
100,000 second feet. 


* * oe “ie x * XK * * 


Adequacy of the Plans — It was felt by those concerned that 
a project involving such a large sum, in order to justify the ex- 
penditure, should furnish as complete protection as possible. Re- 
alizing this the conservancy district has based the reservoir ca- 
pacities and channel improvements upon a standard storm 
greater in intensity than that of 1913. The standard storm was 
adopted after an exhaustive search covering the records of all 
storms east of the Rocky Mountains so far as the U. S. Weather 
Bureau files record them. * * * 


* * * * « * * * * 


Spillways — In order that the dams shall not be overtopped 
their safety is secured by means of spillways which are adequate 
to care for a storm far in excess of the standard storm. 


* * x * * * * * * 


The reservoirs proposed above Dayton are well located to se- 
cure the maximum benefit for that city. They are sufficiently 
near to control all but 70 square miles of the entire drainage area 
above Dayton. This 70 miles is not believed to be extensive 
enough to cause any danger to Dayton due to severe local storms. 
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* %* * While the plan does not include the entire valley, it 
aims to provide protection for all places where such protection 
is most urgently needed so far as can be economically justi- 
— =. 


The next task before the district was the appraisal 
of the benefit and damages to be assessed against the 
properties affected by the execution of the plan. This 
was a gigantic job by reason of the many thousands of 
pieces of property involved. The work had already 
been outlined and methods and principles to be followed 
in its accomplishment had been developed by the en- 
gineers during the legal proceedings leading to the ap- 
proval of the plan. The board of appraisers hired a 
large corps of assistants to carry out the listing, exam- 
ination and description of properties. Their report was 
filed with the court in May, 1917. It furnished an up- 


to-date valuation of about 65,000 pieces of property and 
stated in each case the appraisal of benefits or damage 
entailed by each parcel from the execution of the plan. 
The court concluded its hearings on the appraisal report 
in July, 1917, and issued a decree approving benefits in 
the amount of $77,000,000. This was about three times 
the estimated cost of the project. 


Conditions for financing were very unfavorable be- 
cause the war was absorbing practically all available re- 
sources. The National City Company, however, indi- 
cated its willingness to underwrite the bond issue if the 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury offered no objection to 
financing the work at this time. The situation was ex- 
plained to Mr. McAdoo, who replied: 

You call attention to the fact that the flood of March, 1913, 


destroyed four hundred lives, left forty bereft of reason, and 
caused a property loss approximating one hundred million dol- 
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lars, and that the loss of life would probably have been thousands 
had the flood occurred later in the morning. * * * 

Both from what you tell me and from my general knowledge 
of the situation, | am of the opinion that the preservation of 
human life and the public welfare are concerned in this con- 
servancy project, and that I ought not to offer any objection to its 
prompt c: npletion. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of your patriotic action 
in consulting me concerning this matter and requesting my opin- 
ion before attempting to finance this work at this time. * * * 


The first bonds issued, totaling $15,000,000, were 
placed on the market in December, 1917. 


An effort was made to let the construction of the 
project by contract. On account of war conditions, 
however, all proposals tendered on the major part of 
the project were irregular, the contractors going so far 
in qualifications to protect themselves against possible 


contingencies that the district could gain nothing by 
awarding the work to them. Thus it was decided that 
the district would accomplish the construction with 
forces employed directly by the district and with equip- 
ment purchased for the purpose. 


The works to be constructed included extensive chan- 
nel deepening, widening, and straightening at Dayton, 
Hamilton and other locations, the building of five large 
earth dams with concrete outlet and spillway works, the 
relocation of three steam railroads and one electric rail- 
way for considerable distances, and the building of 
various bridges, roads, walls, bank revetment, sewers, 
water lines, power lines, and incidental! works. The 
channel improvements required over five million cubic 
yards of excavation and half that amount in levee em- 
bankments, and the dams required the placing of over 
ten million cubic yards in embankment. The project 
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naturally divided into seven major construction units, 
of which the most widely separated were about 75 miles 
apart. Being centrally located, Dayton was selected for 
the general headquarters of the construction organiza- 
tion. Special telephone lines were built to establish di- 
rect communication with the various units. 


In order to accomplish the work within a reasonable 
time it was necessary to secure adequate and effective 
machinery, tools and plant. This included a large va- 
riety of equipment such as large dredge pumps, electric 
motors, pipes, railroad locomotives, dump cars, steam 
and electric hoists, trucks, derricks, concrete mixers, 
complete gravel washing and screening plants, drilling 
rigs, cable ways, etc. The excavating machinery in- 
cluded 21 dragline machines, ranging in size from small 
machines with only a 30-foot boom to 150-ton machines 
with 3 to 5 cubic-yard buckets and a reach of 100 to 135 
feet. At Dayton the equipment included four large river 
scows, 80 to 120 feet long, for hauling materials exca- 
vated from the channels, and for mounting one of the 
large excavators, and a river type 20 ft. by 70 ft. steam- 
boat for moving the river equipment. The value of this 
construction equipment approached $2,000,000. 


In order to furnish adequate facilities for repairs and 
to insure the proper maintenance of the construction 
plant, a central shop was established in Dayton, with a 
general warehouse adjacent, which carried large stock 
of supplies, tools, repair parts and small equipment. 
Also a garage and auto repair shop furnished facilities 
for hauling, and for maintaining the fleet of trucks and 
automobiles used on the project. These facilities proved 
invaluable not only in reducing the cost of repairs but 
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in the great amount of time saved on the work in re- 
ducing delays for repairs to a minimum. 


During the period of the United States’ participation 
in the World War, labor rates were high and it was 
difficult to get and retain efficient workmen. An em- 
ployment bureau was established at the Dayton head- 
quarters and systematic records kept of the labor used 
on the job. No camps were established in the cities but 
for the work at the dams comfortable housing was fur- 
nished for the workmen by building suitable quarters at 
each dam site. These villages were built to meet the re- 
quirements of the several jobs and included rooming 
houses and bunkhouses for single men, as well as houses 
for married men and their families, and were equipped 
with water supply, light and sewerage. Each village 
was provided with a store, a mess hall and a school 
building, and special teachers were employed by the dis- 
trict to insure adequate facilities for the children of the 
workmen. The district also employed a physician to 
take care of medical needs of its employees. A central 
commissary plant, including a bakery, cold storage and 
ice plant, located at the Taylorsville Dam, distributed 
bread, meat and other supplies to the various jobs. At 
the completion of the project the buildings in these vil- 
lages were for the most part sold and dismantled. Those 
at the Englewood Dam, however, were left on the site 
and are now occupied and form the nucleus of a thriv- 
ing permanent community. 


Considerable land was required for right of way on 
which to build the dams, levees and other structures. 
Furthermore it was necessary to buy the right to flood 
other lands within the reservoir basins. Many owners 
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objected to selling such flood easements and preferred 
to sell their land outright to the district. In the Huff- 
man basin it was found necessary to purchase the entire 
town of Osborn, which was moved to a new location. 
The district thus acquired real estate to the value of 
over $7,000,000. A land department was installed to 
administer this property. Such real estate as is not re- 
quired permanently by this district is being sold as rap- 
idly as feasible, retaining the necessary flood easements. 


The execution of the plan carried with it many inci- 
dental improvements of great value to the communities 
affected, and which otherwise would have been impos- 
sible of attainment, or long delayed. These included 
the providing of park areas, highway and street im- 
provements, bridge improvements and the reservation at 
the several retarding basins of extensive beautiful tim- 
bered areas for public park purposes. At Hamilton it 
made possible the development of a water power and 
factory site which induced the building of a large fac- 
tory in that city. 


The size of the project and the unique character of 
its works has attracted considerable attention in this 
country and Europe. Other reasons for the wide local 
interest are that it is one of*the largest public works 
ever undertaken in Ohio, that it will influence in a 
marked degree the development of the Miami Valley, 
that it occasioned the enactment of the most complete 
and practically useful conservancy law in use in this 
country at the time, and that it is the first project of 
considerable size in this country to utilize the system of 
combined retarding basins and channel improvement for 
flood control only. On account of the large number of 
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visitors inspecting the works a concrete tablet, like that 
shown on page 502, was erected at each of the dams. 
In order to serve as a permanent reminder of the sole 
purpose for which the dams were built, a stone was set 
at each site, or incorporated in the structure, bearing 
the following inscription: 

The dams of the Miami Conservancy District are for flood 


prevention purposes. Their use for power development or for 
storage would be a menace to the cities below. 
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MonuMENT UNVEILED IN MANSFIELD, SEPTEMBER 22, 1925 
Commemorating the meeting that first endorsed Abraham Lincoln 
for President of the United States 
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TABLET TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT MANSFIELD 


———_—_—— 


WHERE THE ORGANIZED MOVEMENT BEGAN TO 
MAKE HIM PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


SPEECH BY HONORABLE CHARLES H. WORKMAN 


I arise on behalf of the Abraham Lincoln Association 
of Richland county. 

We meet to give proper recognition to our fore- 
bears in 1858 in this city and in this country, for their 
political acumen, sagacity and intuition. We meet to 
commemorate an important fact or event in the political 
history of the United States, the beginning of the or- 


ganized movement to make Abraham Lincoln President. 
We meet to augment our attachment for one of the great 
characters of the ages. 

At the outset, I raise but a single question, — who 
opened to Abraham Lincoln his career of president and 
martyr? 

In 1858, Abraham Lincoln, apparently, had no inti- 
mation whatever, that he would ever be a candidate for 
President of the United States. 

Early in the senatorial campaign, in Illinois, between 
Douglas and Lincoln, in a speech on July 17, 1858, at 
Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln, discussing the advantages 
of Douglas and his disadvantages, said: 

There is still another disadvantage under which we labor, 
and to which I will ask your attention. It arises out of the rela- 
tive position of the two persons who stand before the state as 


candidates for the senate. Senator Douglas is of world-wide 
renown. All the anxious politicians of his party, or who have 
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been of his party for years past, have been looking upon him as 
certainly, at no distant day, to be president of the United States. 
They have seen in his round, jolly, fruitful face, post-offices, land- 
offices, marshalships, and cabinet appointments, chargeships and 
foreign missions, bursting and sprouting out in wonderful ex- 
uberance, ready to be laid hold of by their greedy hands. And 
as they have been gazing upon this attractive picture so long, they 
cannot, in the little distraction that has taken place in the party, 
bring themselves to give up the charming hope; but with greedier 
anxiety they rush about him, sustain him, and give him marches, 
triumphal entries, and receptions beyond what even in the days 
of his highest prosperity they could have brought about in his 
favor. On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be 
president. In my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen 
that any cabbages were sprouting out. 


Nevertheless, the earlier biographers of Lincoln 
usually devoted a chapter to “Premonitions of the Presi- 
dency”. These refer, however, I think, to the premoni- 
tions of the public, and not to those, if any, of Abraham 


Lincoln. 

The chapter usually gave an account of the events 
leading up to the nomination of Lincoln, at Chicago, 
Illinois, on May 16, 1860. The first group of facts, 
circled about the Illinois State Republican Convention 
held at Decatur, Illinois, on the 10th day of May, 1859, 
frequently referred to as the “Rail-Splitter Convention”, 
where, and when Lincoln had scarcely taken his seat in 
the convention when Governor Oglesby of Decatur an- 
nounced that an old Democrat of Macon county, desired 
to make a contribution to the convention. Whereupon, 
two old fence rails, gayly decorated, were borne into the 
convention, bearing the inscription “Abraham Lincoln, 
the rail candidate for the presidency in 1860.”’ The 
two rails were of a lot of three thousand rails made in 
1830 by John Hanks and Abe Lincoln. On the presenta- 
tion of the rails, pandemonium reigned for a quarter of 
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an hour. The convention subsided and Lincoln was 
formally nominated for President of the United States. 
This was Illinois’ first essay to make Abraham Lincoln 
a candidate, — organized effort. 


The second group of facts in the chapter gave an ac- 
count of Lincoln’s contact, first contact with Ohio, and 
included the speech of Abraham Lincoln at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 16, 1859, and the speech at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, September 17, 1859. In these two speeches, 
Lincoln was following up Douglas, and such is the mat- 
ter and the style of these two speeches as to make them 
a distinct contribution to the political literature of the 
period. For the first time Lincoln was in the state of 
Corwin, Wade, Giddings and Chase. The Buckeyes, 
for the first time, had a “close-up-view” of Abraham 
Lincoln, and were able to see for themselves, that Lin- 
coln was not as emotional as Joshua R. Giddings, 
Thomas Corwin, Salmon P. Chase, nor as radical, but 
withal, more practical, then either, calm, philosophical, 
constitutional, in his arguments, unanswerable as Eu- 
clid, and in his patriotism, chaste and pure as the driven 
snow. Tonight, we are near the sixty-sixth anniversary 
of those political addresses. 


The third group of facts revolved around the speech 
of Lincoln at Cooper Institute, New York City, Febru- 
ary 27, 1860, of which meeting, William Cullen Bryant, 
the poet, was chairman, probably the greatest purely 
political speech ever made on the American continent. 
Whatever may have been the opinion then, whatever 
may have been the thoughts then, we now see, that from 
that night, and on, Abraham Lincoln was a candidate 
for president of the United States and he was to try 
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conclusions with William H. Seward, Senator from the 
State of New York, a statesman of thirty years’ ex- 
perience and whose name and fame then ranked with 
that of Webster and Clay. Seward against Lincoln, — 
Lincoln against Seward, Lincoln, the unknown and un- 
tried from the plains of Illinois against William H. 
Seward, the Edmund Burke of American politics. 


It is to be noted that all these moving events occurred 
in 1859 and 1860, — not one in 1858, nothing suggesting 
the presidency to Abraham Lincoln in 1858. The ques- 
tion recurs, — “who opened to Abraham Lincoln his 
memorable career of president and martyr ?” 

My answer is, he did it himself, —chiefly by and 
through the seven joint debates with Stephen A. Doug- 
las in 1858 on the plains of Illinois, — Douglas, Stephen 
A. Douglas, the most adroit, skillful, resourceful, vigor- 
ous antagonist then in the American forum. He did 
it at Ottawa, at Freeport, at Jonesboro, at Charleston, 
at Galesburg, at Quincy and at Alton. Here, like some 
Titan of myth, he forged the chains, —the chains of 
logic, — that fastened Douglas to the rock of ‘“‘Squatter 
Sovereignty”. Here, is no so-called joint debate, with 
which we are familiar where independent speeches are 
made by creditable opposing candidates, but a debate, a 
joint debate. Here, we have propositions pared to the 
bone and issue taken. Then, we have applied all the kinds 
of argument known to logic, the argument of sign, the 
argument of cause, the argument of example, of anal- 
ogy! Nor were the joint debates a dress parade of 
pomp and circumstance. Here, —no joust, tilt between 
knights in shining armor. It was a battle of the gods. 


This debate was no mere incident in American poli- 
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tics. Its influence and effect is co-extensive with the 
republic itself. It alienated Douglas from the Demo- 
cratic party in the South. It gave the Republican party 
its first distinctive principle, — the inhibition of slavery 
to the Free Territory of the North, it opened to Abra- 
ham Lincoln his immortal career of president and 
martyr. 


If Lincoln himself opened his career, who aided? 
What State? What City? What organization of men? 
When? Where? 


It was a movement in our politics. Where did it 
begin? 

The day of the mere annalist is past. The day of the 
mere compiler is past. The day of the historical ex- 
plorer is on us. The historical explorer exhumes buried 
cities. The Parthenon must yield its secret. Men get 
back to the beginning of things. We face the dawn. 

Imitating this spirit and purpose the Illinois His- 
torical Association and perhaps other historical socie- 
ties and magazine historians began, prosecuted and con- 
cluded an investigation to find the beginning of the or- 
ganized movement to make Abraham Lincoln president. 
They searched the newspaper offices of the country, and 
dug deep into the musty files. They visited the libraries 
of states, universities and colleges and scrutinized the 
archives therein. They coaxed from every private col- 
lection, every vestige of evidence, every scrap of paper, 
letter, account, resolution, memorial that would throw 
light upon the question of the first organized effort in 
the United States favoring the choice of Abraham Lin- 
coln as president, and published their findings and con- 
clusions, volume III, Lincoln Series, in which we find 
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the first announcement of organized effort to have been 
contained in the Sandusky Daily Register, under date 
of November 6, 1858, and is as follows: 


“LINCOLN FOR PRESIDENT 
We are indebted to a friend at Mansfield for the fol- 
lowing special dispatch: 
Mansfield, November 5, 1858. 


Editor Sandusky Register: — An enthusiastic meeting is in 
progress here tonight in favor of Lincoln for the next Republican 
candidate for President. — Reporter. 


November 5, 1858, and Mansfield, Ohio, is there- 
fore credited with the distinction of standing at the be- 
ginning of the organized movement to make Abraham 
Lincoln president, by the Illinois Historical Society, 
since which discovery notable writers and historians 
have concurred in its findings and conclusions, in and 
out of the State of Ohio, by Daniel J. Ryan in his article, 
“Lincoln and Ohio”, contributed to the OnHI0 ARCH £0- 
LOGICAL AND HIsToRICAL QUARTERLY, under date of 
January, 1923; by Ohio’s Historian, Charles B. Gal- 
breath, in his forth-coming edition of the History of 
Ohio; notably by Ida M. Tarbell, the leading magazine 
historian of Lincoln, in her ‘““The Footsteps of the Lin- 
colns’’. 

As a further confirmation I quote from the Peoria 
Daily Messenger as reproduced in the Daily Herald, 
Quincy, Illinois, November 15, 1858: 


A NOTCH HIGHER 


Defeat works wonders with some men. It has made a hero 
of Abraham Lincoln. Two or three Republican journals in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union are beginning to talk of him for 
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vice-president, with Seward for president; and a Republican 
meeting just held in Mansfield, Ohio, raises him a notch higher, 
by announcing him as its candidate for president. We have no 
sort of objections to this sort of a programme. It suits us as 
well that both presidential candidates in the next race shall be 
selected from Illinois as that one of them shall come from here 
and the other from some other State. [Illinois has been the 
cynosure of all eyes in the late senatorial contest, and we are 
quite willing it should hold the same position before the world 
when the next president comes to be chosen. Of course, our 
side will win — that is written in the book of destiny; but then 
the honor will be awarded to the “living dog” of being once more 
kicked to death by the “dead lion.” 


I paraphrase a line from Emerson on the fight at 
Concord: 

“Here once the embattled farmer stood 

And fired the shot heard around the World.” 


And to this and for this, we today raise our “votive 
stone”’. 


So much, for the announcement. What about the 
meeting? About its personnel and the details of the 
meeting? 

I was desirous on this occasion to go into that meeting 
and determine its personnel. I could find no account 
of the meeting in any of the local histories of Richland 
County, and the same was the result of the examination 
of the histories of Ohio. I was compelled to go to in- 
terview and conference, but this did not avail, since the 
event was not within the memory of the average man. 
The only possible open source of information were the 
files, — the old files of local papers. 


I wanted to find the files of a local Lincoln paper in 
1858, for in those days, the modern notion did not ob- 
tain that a newspaper must publish all the news that is 
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fit to print. A newspaper in 1858, a local newspaper, 
was largely a political sheet. 

And I must tell you that in 1858, the Lincoln men of 
Mansfield and Richland county had no newspaper. 
Their messages were carried by post, or messenger or 
on the wings of rosy dawn, the wings of morning, and 
this explains why the dispatch above quoted found pub- 
lication in the Sandusky Daily Register. 

The Douglas men had a newspaper, the Mansfield 
Shield and Banner, edited by John Y. Glessner, and the 
failure of Stephen A. Douglas to win the coveted honor 
of president of the United States in 1860 cannot be at- 
tributed to any lack of support of the Mansfield Shield 
and Banner. 

The Chase men in 1858 in Mansfield had a news- 
paper, the Mansfield Herald, then owned and edited by 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff, who at all times was a Chase en- 
thusiast, admirer and supporter. 


An examination of the Shield and Banner, the old 
files, discloses no reference to the dispatch announce- 
ment on the 5th day of November, 1858, nor the meet- 
ing. The old files of the Mansfield Herald disclose 
only one mention of the dispatch announcement or meet- 
ing under date of November 10, 1858. 


“LINCOLN FOR PRESIDENT 


We are indebted to a friend at Mansfield for the following 
special dispatch: 


‘Mansfield, November 5, 1858. 


Editor Sandusky Register: — An enthusiastic meeting is in 
progress here tonight in favor of Lincoln for the next Repub- 
lican candidate for President.’ — Reporter.” 

“To learn the news of the town, go to the country”, is an old 
saying which, with a slight alteration would read “to learn the 
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news of Mansfield go to Sandusky”. Mansfield we know is a 
large city, and a great many occurrences doubtless take place in 
it which we never hear of, yet we are inclined to think that a 
“large and enthusiastic” political meeting would be likely to come 
to our knowledge. Under these circumstances we are rather dis- 
posed to consider the Register’s Lincoln demonstration, some- 
what imaginary. The truth is, the Register has been hoaxed. 

Mr. Lincoln is a popular man in this region of the country, 
and should he receive the Republican presidential nomination in 
1860, he will find the voters of old Richland enthusiastic in his 
support. It so happens, however, that in Ohio, we have our own 
standard bearer, “The Noblest Roman of them All’, around 
whom we shall rally until the convention shall decree otherwise. 
Now is not the time to propose presidential candidates, but when 
that time does come, unless we greatly mistake the shaping of 
events, Ohio will be a unit for her own representative man. 


This refutation, it would appear, never got beyond 
the bounds of Richland county. I have examined the 
files of the daily issue of the Sandusky Register from 
November 5, 1858, down to December 15, 1858, and 
I find no mention of the refutation; while on the other 
hand, the dispatch, the announcement of the meeting 
at Mansfield, Ohio, was carried North and South and 
East and West. 


On November 19, 1858, the J/linois State Journal, 
Lincoln’s home paper at Springfield, Illinois, contained 
the following announcement: 


“LINCOLN FOR PRESIDENT 


The Sandusky (Ohio) Register announces the nomination of 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln for the next President, by an enthusias- 
tic meeting at Mansfield in that State.” 


Among the portraits of Lincoln, one is wanting, the 
face of Lincoln on first reading this announcement. 

On the same date the J/linois State Journal published 
a news note to the same effect from the New York Her- 


Vol. XXXV —32. 
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ald— The Mansfield announcement, — dropped like 
a pebble in a pool, starts concentric waves that go out, 
and out to the limits of its outer borders, or like a flash 
of light or a peal of thunder that goes out in ether, out 
and out until it is lost in mystery and darkness. 


Two possible views or constructions arise from this 
dispatch and refutation. 


_ The first view is to the effect that there was no actual 
meeting of citizens on the evening of November 5, 1858, 
in the City of Mansfield, that the whole affair was con- 
ceived, designed and executed as an announcement, 
primarily, to weaken Chase in his own state, incidentally 
to promote the candidacy of Lincoln, and if possible to 
effect ultimately his nomination. A fact is not a fluid 
thing that men can make out of it what they choose. 
Take the dispatch at its four corners, take the refutation 
at its four corners and construe the two together and 
the fact remains, fixed, —that from Mansfield, Ohio, 
came the first announcement of organized men to make 
Lincoln president of the United States, — the announce- 
ment is secure in history. 


If this be the fact, if this be the design, if this be the 
purpose, then the promoters of that design and purpose, 
—here, in Mansfield on the evening of November 5, 
1858, builded wiser than they knew; they may have rea- 
soned that a feigned or pretended thing in politics as in 
war has the same effect as the actual, but the mental 
process required more than reason, it required intuition, 
vision. If this be the fact, then the Lincoln men of 
Mansfield in 1858, must be deemed and held to have been 
men of no little political strategy and it is meet that we 
their successors erect a Tablet in recognition of their 
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political acumen, sagacity and intuition for human 
greatness, for the men that opened the way of Abraham 
Lincoln merit the benediction of the nation and its 
people. 

The second view of this dispatch and refutation is to 
the effect that there was, in fact, an actual meeting of 
the citizens, that the dispatch was no political stunt or 
coup-d’ etat, but the voluntary action of serious men. 
Lincoln men were here, original Lincoln men were here, 
whose political opinions were independent of any resolu- 
tion of any convention, or I do not read aright the his- 
tory of our country. Here, were old line Whigs, here, 
were the Free Soil democrats, and here, and there, traces 
of the Underground Railway, here, the stuff, here, the 
fiber, that put a company on the march within twenty- 
four hours after Lincoln’s first call for troops for the 
defense of the Union. 


Here, was the home of John Sherman. He had been 
elected for three successive terms to the Lower House. 
He had struck his gait on national finances and was the 
leading candidate for Speaker of the House. Here, was 
the home of Mordecai Bartley, ex-member of Congress, 
eighteenth Governor of the State of Ohio, the Whig 
Governor of Ohio, here, was the home of Jacob Brink- 
erhoff, ex-member of Congress, real author of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, then a member of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio, —he was a Lincoln man from the 
sole of his feet to the crown of his head, here, was the 
home of Governor Thomas H. Ford, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor under Salmon P. Chase, the orator and patriot, 
and here were solid men of all vocations. 


And here, was the home of a group of young men rep- 
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resented by Robert McFarland, merchant, Dr. George 
Mitchell, first voters, who since have grown into man- 
hood and passed on to their reward, only here and there 
one of such remains. Heaven has vouchsafed the life 
of one of these first voters, L. J. Bonar, President of the 
Abraham Lincoln Society of Richland county. I ask 
him to arise that he may receive your salutations. 


The Lincoln sentiment was here in 1858. Richland 
county was either in the thirteenth or fourteenth Con- 
gressional District. Officially, the state of Ohio, in its 
delegates at large was instructed to vote for Chase at 
the Chicago Convention in 1860. Each District in- 
structed its own delegates. As it happened, Richland 
county had no delegate. What took place at that con- 
vention unmistakably evidenced the sentiment of this 
part of Ohio. 


When it came to nominate candidates there were no 
long speeches such as made by Roscoe Conkling in 1880 
when he nominated Grant or at the same convention, 
when Garfield nominated John Sherman. Mr. Judd of 
Illinois said: 


“I desire, on behalf of the delegation from Illinois, to 
put in nomination, as a candidate for President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois”. (Im- 
mense applause, long continued). 


This is all of the speech. Other candidates were nom- 
inated in similar speeches, Seward, Chase and others. 


Then we come to a speech evidently not on the pro- 
gram. It was the speech of Columbus Delano of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, then a prominent lawyer, inter-married 
in the Sherman family,— Knox county, an adjoining 
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county, a part of this Congressional District. Here is 
the speech: 
“T arise on behalf of a portion of the delegation from 


' : a\\ 
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Ohio, to put in nomination the man who can split rails 
and maul Democrats.” (Great applause.) 

Let me quote what Murat Halstead, the famous 
editor, of the Cincinnati Commercial had to say at the 
time about the speech of Columbus Delano: 
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As Mr. Delano of Ohio, on behalf “of a portion of the dele- 
gation of that State”, seconded (?) the nomination of Lincoln, 
the uproar was beyond description. Imagine all the hogs ever 
slaughtered in Cincinnati giving their death squeals together, a 
score of big steam whistles going (steam at 160 lbs. per inch) 
and you conceive something of the same nature. I thought the 
Seward yell could not be surpassed; but the Lincoln boys were 
clearly ahead and feeling their victory, as there was a lull in the 
storm, took deep breaths all around, and gave a concentrated 
shriek that was positively awful, and accompanied it with stamp- 
ing that made every plank and pillar in the building quiver. 


There were three votes before a nomination was 
reached at the Chicago Convention in 1860. On the first 
vote Lincoln had eight Ohio delegates, Columbus 
Delano was one of the eight. On the second ballot, 
Abraham Lincoln had fourteen delegates, Columbus 
Delano of Knox county, John J. Gurley of Morrow 
county, a part of our Congressional District, and G. U. 
Harn of Wooster, at one time a part of our Congres- 
sional District, and at that time a part. On the third 
ballot, Lincoln had twenty-nine votes from Ohio, Co- 
lumbus Delano of Knox county, John J. Gurley of Mor- 
row county, G. U. Harn of Wayne county, P. N. Schuy- 
ler of Huron county, nearly all of the Congressional Dis- 
trict, only one delegate, James Monroe, of Oberlin, ad- 
hered to Chase. These delegates had apparently drawn 
into the Lincoln tide adjoining counties, for D. W. Swi- 
gart of Crawford county and R. K. Enos of Holmes 
county are listed on the Lincoln ballot. 


Before the third ballot was announced, it became evi- 
dent to those who had their pencils on the ballot that 
Lincoln had received two hundred and thirty-one and 
one-half votes, thus lacking only one and one-half votes 
necessary for the nomination. Joseph Medill of the 
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Chicago Tribune years afterward in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, August 5, 1899, adds this chapter of his- 
tory from the convention. Medill was sitting beside 
David J. Cartter, of Cleveland, chairman of the Ohio 
delegation: 


“I whispered to Cartter of Ohio,—‘If you can 





Davip K. CARTTER 


throw the Ohio delegation for Lincoln, Chase can have 
anything he wants.’ ‘H-how d’dye know?’ — stuttered 
Cartter. ‘I know, and you know I wouldn’t promise if 
I didn’t know’!” 


Cartter was on his feet in an instant, the convention 
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for a moment was still but tense. Cartter stuttered, as 
he always did, but said: 


“T-I a-a-rise, Mr. Chairman to a-a-nnounce the 
c-c-change of f-four votes, from Mr. Chase to Abraham 
Lincoln”. 

The four votes were: 

H. Y. Beebe, of Ravenna. 

David K. Cartter, of Cleveland. 

Fred Hassaurek, of Cincinnati. 

Thomas Corwin, of Lebanon. 

It was done, it was over. Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated. And thus, Ohio, chiefly through its Lincoln 
zone, joined Illinois and opened to Abraham Lincoln his 
immortal career of president and martyr. 


Here, in this Lincoln zone of Ohio, in the center of 
that zone, and in the center of our city, selected by 
pioneers, and set apart and safeguarded by the toil and 
the care of its citizens for a hundred years, we this day 
erect our votive stone. 


May the children of Richland county gather around 
it in the years to come and learn how near they are a 
part of the history of the United States and a part 
thereof in its making. May the citizens of other states 
in passing through our city, pause, read and reflect upon 
the beginning of that movement that changed the course 
of events in our common country. May it be known 
from this day, — henceforth, and throughout the land, 
that on November 5, 1858, in this city, began the or- 
ganized movement which resulted in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln to the office of President of these 


United States. 
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Judge Galbraith, on behalf of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association of Richland County, I present to the people 
of Richland County this Tablet of bronze and granite. 











THE AKRON CENTENNIAL 





JULY 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1925 





BY EDWIN W. BROUSE 


The plans for the Centennial found their first public 
expression in the appointment of an executive committee 
of seven men and women by Mayor D. C. Rybolt. The 
Mayor was selected chairman of this committee. 

This Committee spent much time in constructive 
work, both in formulating plans, and in digesting the 
multifarious suggestions which were offered to them. 
Asa result of this preliminary work two additional com- 
mittees were appointed, to work in connection with the 
executive committee. They were the program commit- 
tee, of which E. S. Babcox was chairman, and the his- 
torical committee, of which Professor O. E. Olin was 
chairman. 

In February, 1925, a meeting of about one hundred 
twenty-five of Akron’s industrial and financial leaders 
attended a meeting at the Akron City Club. The tenta- 
tive program was approved, and Francis Seiberling sub- 
mitted a budget which was unanimously approved, and 
the funds were raised by subscription. 

The plans would have failed of successful execution, 
but for the wise decision, which was made in the latter 
part of February, to employ a business manager, who 
would devote his entire time to the project. E. E. Helm, 
formerly industrial secretary of the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce, was chosen. Mr. Helm established an of- 
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fice, and with his two assistants and a corps of stenogra- 
phers, a tremendous amount of detail was administered 
with great efficiency. This office kept in touch with the 
various committees which were now expanded to include 
the following: Finance, Akron Day, Band, Concessions, 
Dancing and Mardi Gras, Decorating, Float, Fraternal 
Day, Equine Display, Invitation, Music, Old Timers, 
Publications, Canal Boat, Traffic, Youths’ Day, Open 
House and Registration, Aeronautical, Popularity, Cen- 
tennial Ball and Reception. The membership of these 
committees was in excess of seven hundred. The recital 
of the various activities which cleared through the office 
of the business manager gives an idea of the scope of 
the work. Each committee was an active committee. 
Each had its part in the intensive expression of the few 
days devoted to the Centennial. 


For more than six months previous to the celebration 
the Akron Beacon Journal and the Akron Times-Press 
kept public interest alive by publishing feature articles 
concerning the history of Akron. Each published, in 
daily serial form, the story of Akron. The Beacon 
Journal awarded prizes for a contest in which the com- 
petitors submitted plans for the celebration. In this 
contest many suggestions were made which aided the 
program committee. 


On Saturday, July 18, 1925, the preliminary event, 
announcing the formal opening of the Centennial, was 
the Centennial Free Balloon Race and Aviation Meet at 
Stow Field, under the direction of P. W. Litchfield. 
Five balloons participated, Goodyear IV, Goodyear V, 
Goodyear VI, Army, and Navy. This race was won 
by W. W. Morton, pilot, and H. W. Makon, aide, in 
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Goodyear V. The winners landed near Lyndonville, 
New York, after traveling two hundred twenty-three 
miles. Second place was won by J. A. Boettner and 
Porter Collins, who landed near Toronto, Canada, two 
hundred seventeen miles away. 

At this meet was the christening and public inspection 
of “The Pilgrim,” the smallest airship in the world. The 
balloons and airship are one of the last developments 
of Akron industry, and were manufactured at The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


Saturday evening at Summit Beach Park, the an- 
nouncement of winners in the Popularity Contest was 
made. Miss Helen Winebrenner won first place with 
386,365 votes, Miss Louise Wagenman, second, with 
265,383 votes, and Miss Ola Bishop, third, with 255,068 
votes. The winner was selected as ‘‘Miss Greater Akron, 
Queen of the Centennial,” and received as her prize a 
Flint sedan. The second prize was a Rollin sedan, and 
the third a Cleveland sedan. 

Sunday, July 19, 1925, was opening day. Special 
services were held in all churches of the city, commem- 
orative of the city’s hundredth birthday, and with spe- 
cial reference to the history of each congregation. 


The day’s celebration was under the direction of At- 
torney Wade DeWoody. The program was as follows: 


3:00 P. M. Concert by Akron Centennial Band. 

3:30 P. M. Invocation by Rev. William H. Huber, of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

The Star Spangled Banner, by Akron Centennial Chorus, 
Band and Audience. 

Formal opening of the Centennial, Mayor D. C. Rybolt. 

“Akron, Strong and Mighty,” Chorus, Band and Audience. 

“Anniversary Thoughts,” Rev. Richard A. Dowed, pastor 
Church of the Annunciation. 
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“Centennial Prize Ode, ‘Akron, Century Crowned,’ ”’ Chorus, 
Band and Audience. Words by Adele M. Miller, music by Harry 
Page. 

Centennial Oration, Rev. Chas. T. Hull, Curate of the Church 
of Our Savior. 

“America the Beautiful,’ Chorus, Band and Audience. 

Benediction, Rabbi David Alexander of Temple Israel. 


The following is the Centennial Oration which was 
delivered by Rev. Charles Thomas Hull: 


Fellow citizens and neighbors, schoolmates and friends: This 
is, for us, a solemnly joyous day. As we enter into the celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of Akron, Ohio, we are conscious of rich 
blessings that are ours. Our first humble feeling because of our 
prosperity is one of joyful gratitude for all bountiful gifts of the 
Lord God, Jehovah. 

These beautiful hills and valleys, these rippling streams and 
sparkling lakes, were they not formed and placed by a gracious 
and thoughtful Providence! To be sure the Red Men discovered 
them, the pioneer cleared them and the sturdy millers from rugged 
New England harnessed the power of these hill-born streams. 
But it was a Divine Hand that prepared for us this place of habi- 
tation. We reverently acknowledge the debt of gratitude we owe 
for all that Goodness. 

Men could not see in those early days how much this city 
would need its abundant water supply. But we can understand 
that this one provision alone has been a chief source of our pros- 
perity and growth. 

These venerable hills have seemed at times a hindrance to our 
progress. But the past reveals that the water power produced 
by them was a primary aid in our early development; an accel- 
erating traction for our advancement. Truly the millers who 
ground the grist and wove the home-spun yarn might return to- 
day and respond with us, sincerely and with fervor, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh even from the Lord: who hath made the heavens 
and the earth.” God provided this place for our city and “We 
yield to Him most high praise and hearty thanks” for all His 
kindness to us thru the struggles of our first century. 

Only to mention those struggles is to bring to mind the race 
of men who once roamed the prairies of this vast continent and 
were the first to blaze its trails. 

The Portage Path that still winds its way along the crest of 
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yon western slope is for us a constant, gentle, reminder that it 
was the Red Man who first found this site and taught our fore- 
fathers its great value. When palefaces drew across this beauti- 
ful landscape that first great scar of progress and built the Ohio 
Canal, they were only later imitators in a larger way of the wis- 
dom of the Tribes. 

Tho the feathered Chief may never return to the lakes he loved 
so well; nor the squaw go forth to plant the maize in the fields 
where Hopocan dwelt, 


“Their memory liveth on our hills, 
Their baptism on our shores 

Our everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore.” 


Nor shall we forget in this hour of rejoicing the valiant Minute 
Men of the days of Independence. Their graves we cherish in 
our midst who came to plant their lives in the garden of the new 
nation. 

They did more than win a war and free their country. They 
helped to lay its foundations and plant its cities. The name of 
Bettes Corners like the names of many of our streets, parks, and 
schools will forever remind us of the noble debt we owe. 


The country for which they fought has only been a nation for 
a hundred and fifty years. The wonder of its growth in power, 
wealth, prosperity and achievement is a miracle that the older 
nations never fully have realized, appreciated, or believed. Doubt- 
less they never will. But we are citizens of a typically American 
city: One that has given and borne its full share in the startling 
growth of this infant among the nations, the Giant of the West. 
The story of our first century, a romance of discovery, conquest, 
and achievement, is a constant reminder to us, that we are but a 
part of a greater and more inspiring development in which every 
goodly American community has given its share and played its 
part. 


What a magnificent thing it is to be a citizen of such a city in 
such a nation! The government of the United States has been a new 
and wonderful experiment in the realm of national organization ; 
a republic where the will and voice of the governed is represented. 
Under this government a part of our challenging heritage is the 
right to live a free and neighborly life where all may strive co- 
equally for the ultimate good of all. This is a priceless treasure, 
a matchless gift, won and bequeathed to us in wrappings of crim- 
son, vicarious, by the hands of the Minute Men. Their cherished 
graves are with us yet, “Lest we forget.” 
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The very name of Perkins Woods Park also is eloquent with 
the memory of the founder of our city. That “Your young men 
shall see visions’ was never more surely proved than it was in him. 
As he tramped these hills and valleys in the ranks of the early sur- 
veyors, perhaps he did not see clearly what today we behold, but 
dim tho it must have been, he was loyal to his vision. 


He named the child of that vision, Akron, an ideal name for a 
tip-top city in the heart of a repubiic. The acropolis in the center 
of Athens was not better named. He left us a daring example in 
the community that has grown where he planted. He was the true 
Akronian; he saw the need and did the deed. There is no laurel 
crown too sacred or diadem too splendid for the brow of such a 
founder. A magnificent heritage he left us and a royal tribute we 
return. 


Another name will link forever its memory with his own, a 
common name quite unadorned, but the name of one of the great. 
For while John Brown, as his partner, was not a great business 
man, made his mistakes, and lacked perhaps in much, he too saw 
a vision. He was the lonely eagle his memorial signifies, the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness,” like another John of an- 
cient days. But his memory shines as brightly in the victory of 
his defeat as others may in success. He was more than a shep- 
herd of sheep. He lived a life and died a great death. He paid a 
portion of a great ransom and was loyal to a great cause. “His 
soul goes marching on.” 


These two great lives demand our attention with a noble and 
inspiring lesson. They teach us that the greatest good in life is 
found when we vision the needs of the children of men and min- 
ister to their need tho we die in the ministration. May the 
courageous spirit of John Brown and the able vision of General 
Perkins be ever a part of the heritage of our home city. 


“We tread the paths their feet have worn,” may we tread as 
nobly and do as well. 


But as we look back over the intervening years, there comes 
upon us the consciousness that even the gifts of Divine Provi- 
dence, the sacrifices of those who bled and the sturdy deeds of 
hardy pioneers would not have sufficed “to do as well” nor to 
build all this which we now own. Something more, far more was 
needed. 

There must be men, great men, of vision, courage, knowledge 
and skill. Those who could see the need and how to do the 
needed thing. There must also arise hundreds of men and women 
who could with skill and faithfulness do the common task and 
do it well. A city is as great, successful and worthy of praise as 
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its average citizen. It is the goodly fellowship of all our people 
that has made us what we are. 

Therefore it is not needed that we here recall the individual 
names, the personal struggles, problems and accomplishments of 
all those splendid years. Let us not hope to paint the details that 
memory has in store. But rather trace with hasty word the salient 
outlines and grasp from these their challenge and their warning. 

What underlying motive wove its tiny thread of gold thru 
all the arduous tasks that our forefathers carried thru? Was it 
greed of gain, or fame or power that inspired them to achieve? 

No mighty Niagara offered power, no goodly harbor promised 
trade, nor hidden mines, nor wells of oil beckoned with unseen 
treasure. What is the secret’purpose that weaves its way thru the 
pattern of our common life? 

Do we not find, when thoughtfully we search, this one great 
truth, “He profits most who serves best”? It is but the modern ver- 
sion of a truth so ancient and so fundamental that we believe it to 
be eternal. The predominating influence in all this city’s life has 
been just that: the earnest desire to serve the fundamental needs 
of the world. It shows itself again and again in the fabric of 
our past. 

This once was known as the Match City, because the manu- 
facture of that tiny stick of wood opened for the workers of this 
community an avenue for their services which extends to all the 
earth. The lad who devoted his life to developing that field of 
service became an uncrowned king in his realm. The match was 
a tiny lever but it opened a mighty door and all that lad’s home 
city entered thru that door. ‘ 

Another young man once came to Akron, seeking a livelihood. 
He was German born, but Akron has ever been a melting pot and 
a place of opportunity for those of whatever race who knew how 
and could do. He learned to make a goodly breakfast food from 
the humble and untried oats. He made his adopted city famous 
over the world as the home of Quaker Oats. He also taught us 
to render a great service for our fellow men. Think of the mul- 
titudes of children who have been helped to a sturdy and happy 
life by this goodly product of our labors. The man who taught 
us how became the foremost of the millers of his day and a mil- 
lionaire when such were scarce. 

Or think once more, as many of you can, of the birth and 
growth of our present dominant industry. Our city is the capital 
of the rubber world. When ambulances sought the wounded on 
the battlefields of France, Akron was there. The labors of her 
tire builders were rendering tender service to the needy, over 
there. Wherever the horseless carriage or the motor truck rolls its 
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way, the people of Akron are doing a kindness for their fellow 
men. Yet this is a lesson taught us by one who not only knew 
how but could. 

To vulcanize rubber was a lesson Charfes Goodyear learned, 
To make it a paying business is a lesson taught this city by one 
of its staunchest builders. He will forever own a large place in 
our hearts. He came to us because he liked us. We will forever 
cherish his memory because he taught us how to render a new and 
kindly service and do good to the sons of men. 

The men who are carrying on and the ones who have come to 
the end of their acivity, in building this great industry, have met 
and solved many problems. Two achievements in their labors 
will forever be worthy of remeinbrance. Have you ever thought 
what a mighty task is shown complete in the person of a Master 
Rubber Worker ? 

When the Clay Product Industry under its great leaders 
found coal and clay ready at hand in Middlebury, its workers 
were also ready. For the trade of the Potter is as old as civili- 
zation. 

When mills were built to weave the wool, clipped from the 
backs of thousands of sheep that once grazed on these very hills, 
the millers were following a trade well known to David, the Poet 
King. 

But rubber is a new material in the manufacturing world. It 
cannot be handled like wood, or wool or clay or steel. The Mas- 
ter Rubber Worker must be trained in new methods, to handle 
an unfamiliar material. The difficulties of the process are all 
new. The dangers, accidents and conditions must all be learned 
and met. The Master Rubber Worker is the final and finest prod- 
uct of this later and greater industry. The men living and dead 
who have helped in the evolution of this new trade and type of 
skili have done a splendid thing. They have added much to the 
wealth of the world and nation as well as to that of their home 
city. We owe them all a loyally sincere appreciation and a mighty 
tribute of gratitude. 

It is due to them that our city has continually moved forward 
in all the glorious history of our first one hundred years. Most 
cities develop best the material they find at their door. When 
that fails or is exhausted, the city dies or sleeps. Such might 
have been the fate of Akron. Most of our previous undertakings, 
here found some portion of their supplies at hand. But the lead- 
ers of our industrial life have successfully risen above this limit- 
ing condition. Akron men are of the kind who will find a way or 
make one. 

Rubber is raised, as we all know, on the other side of the earth 
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or south of the equator. In fact the source of our raw material 
is about as remote as it could be. Yet here we have the center 
of the world’s manufacture of rubber. Our industry and city 
stand firmly built and able to weather the financial gales and 
hurricanes that are deadly to some cities because of the great care 
men have taken in knitting together the factors of our life. 


That institutions of worship and education crown our high 
places with our University like a cathedral in the center of them 
all, is a very significant fact. For we have learned that faith and 
knowledge will move mountains. Many are the discouraging 
peaks that the faith and wisdom of our people have cleared from 
the path of our fair city’s progress. If there was a need they 
met it. Every problem they solved. Each difficulty was over- 
come. Great Britain will eventually be reminded that this typ- 
ically American city still believes in Independence. This moun- 
tain too that rears a forbidding summit in the pathway of our 
progress, this mountain too will pass away. We will find a way 
or make one. For Akron must press onward in her service to 
the world. 


For lo from out of the western sky there comes mid the glow 
of each dying day, the memory of all those great sons of our com- 
mon life who left us so goodly an heritage. And echoing down 
the corridors of a hundred sunny years they challenge us by noble 
deed and glowing word: 


“Build thee more stately the city of our birth, 
Live life so nobly on this fair spot of earth, 
That thy children and their children 

May arise and praise thy worth.” 


And we, we are Americans and citizens of no mean city. We 
stand today in the radiant light of a newly dawning century. Al- 
ready over the hills of Summit the brightening colors of a new 
and greater opportunity are shining in hopeful array. The throb 
and roar of the engines of a new day are calling us to a new and 
greater task. 


As in former years that are complete, new forms of transpor- 
tation ever gave us renewed impulses to strive on; so now from 
such a field there comes the sound of Akron men at work for 
Akron’s good. Away on the eastern borders of our city there 
stands by Wingfoot Lake, the first great outpost of the new day. 
The Zeppelin, Blimp and Balloon are captives to our hangar. In 
them we have the faith to see the chariots of our future; prime 
factors in our second century of growth and service. 

The ox cart and the canoe, the canal boat and the railroad, 
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the horse and automobile together with the street car have each 
marked for us some new step in progress and wider fields of 
service. So also now we feel the growing impetus to greater 
achievement. We have vision, faith, and courage for the new 
day. 

We will be worthy of this magnificent heritage. We will be 
true to the vision of our founder and the courage of our builders. 

We will be loyal to our city and worthy of our citizenship. 
The passion for service shall ever be a wholesome, clean, and 
uplifting impulse in our hearts, to do good to all the world and 
to live righteously by the right of that goodly service. 


“Wisdom, power, charity, 
Mold thy prosperity, 

Akron, our pride! 

Thy labors here give birth 
To gifts for all the earth, 
Sounding the people’s worth 
Who here abide. 


“God bless our mighty men. 
Give each the strength of ten, 
Akron, Our Pride! 

Preserve our liberty, 
Honor, integrity, 

Then shall praise be to Thee, 
Great God, our Guide.” 


More than 20,000 people were in the audience. That 
all might hear the words of the speakers, microphones 
were used. As if to bring the present forcibly to those 
who were hearing of the deeds of the past, a fleet of five 
airplanes from Stow Field, in formation, passed over the 
audience. 

Monday, July 20th, was “Akron Day.” In the morn- 
ing the Centennial Industrial Exhibit was opened at the 
Armory. Sixty-six companies, engaged in industrial 
activities in Akron, had exhibits on display. 

At the Public Library there was a display of books, 
papers, documents and other articles of historical char- 
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acter gathered from the older residents of the city, and 
at the Akron Art Institute an exhibit of antique furni- 
ture and portraits of the Akron pioneers. 


At 1 P. M. an impressive spectacle occurred. It was 
the Historical and Industrial Parade, illustrating the 
development of the city since its founding in 1825. The 
parade was in eight major divisions of several sections 
each. It was the largest and longest parade in the his- 
tory of Akron. Four hundred and sixty floats and seven 
thousand marchers participated. The officers of the day 
were James A. Dillian, Grand Marshal, H. B. Yarnell, 
Adjutant, James Flower, Jr., Chief of Staff. 


At the head of the procession were the representa- 
tives of three wars. Major Emmett Taggart, Civil War, 
Major Walter W. Price, U. S. R.-Spanish American 
War, and Lieut. Dwite H. Schaffner, U. S. R., recipient 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor, World War. 

Division One represented 100 years of history. Sec- 
tion A consisted of floats representing Akron from the 
earliest days, with a glimpse of the future. These floats 
were contributed by the luncheon clubs as follows: In- 
dian Village, — Rotary Club; Early White Settlement, 
— Kiwanis Club; Canal Boat, — Exchange Club; Old 
Grist Mill, — Lions’ Club; Modern Industry, — Civitan 
Club; The Air Port of Akron, — Optimist’s Club. These 
floats were built under the direction of Milton Seitz, 
city playground superintendent. 

Section B was a pageant of industry — showing suc- 
cessive stages in the development of Akron Industrial 
Plants — represented in floats. 

Division Two, “Homes of 100 Years,” showed the 
various building industries and trades of Akron. 
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Division Three, “Pageant of Domestic Arts,” in five 
sections, represented food product and distributing com- 
panies. 


Division Four, “The Automobile Age,” presented all 
types of automobiles, trucks and motor accessories used 
in Akron. 


Division Five, “Akron’s Diversified Citizenship,” in 
eight sections, showed many of Akron’s foreign citizens, 
some in picturesque native costumes, and with floats 
typical of their native pursuits. 

Division Six, “Civic and Municipal.” In this division 
were automobiles with the county and city officers, and 
floats showing the various departments of city govern- 
ment, welfare, educational, civic and musical organiza- 
tions of the city. One feature of this division which 
interested the crowd was a diversified collection of fire 
apparatus from the earliest times. 


Division Seven, “The Rubber Industry,” was im- 
pressive in the elaborate displays shown by the various 
Akron Rubber Companies. 


Division Eight, “One Hundred Years of Transporta- 
tion.” Here in pageantry were disclosed: the Indian, the 
Emigrant, the Stage Coach, the Canal Boat, the Rail- 
road, the Street Car, the Motor Car, the Airship and 
the Airplane. 


Tuesday, July 21st, was Youth’s Day. This day’s 
program was under the direction of H. T. Waller, Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., and Grand Marshal Dwight 
M. Ramsey, Boy Scout Executive. 


In Division One the children of city playgrounds, in 
costume, depicted Indians, Early Settlers, Canal Boat- 
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men, Early Industries, and Present and Future Indus- 
tries. 

In Division Two the various public schools and pa- 
rochial schools were represented by children in costume. 

At two P. M. a horse parade of 1,000 selected ani- 
mals, was held. All varieties of vehicles appeared, one 
section of the parade being devoted to old-fashioned rigs 
and vehicles. A spectacular feature was a wagon drawn 
by fifty horses. 

In the evening a Centennial Period Concert was held 
at Goodyear Theatre. The concert was given in periods, 
each period displaying the costumes typical of that time, 
and the music produced then. Among other periods 
were those of Jenny Lind, the Civil War, the World 
War, and “the age of Jazz.” 

Wednesday, July 22, was Fraternal Day. Headed 
by veteran organizations, a magnificent parade of thir- 
teen divisions was held in the afternoon. Adam J. Guth 
was Grand Marshal and Reuben E. Bulman, Chief of 
Staff. More than twenty-five fraternal orders were rep- 
resented by one or more lodges in a parade which took 
an hour and a half to pass. 

At the conclusion of the parade a large granite boul- 
der bearing a bronze tablet, with the names of thirty- 
two deceased industrial leaders of Akron, was dedicated 
on the Court House Lawn. The following is the address 
delivered by Hon. George W. Sieber: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens : — 

For the distinguished honor conferred upon me by your 
invitation to take part in your exercises today, I thank you. 
Mindful of my limitations, I realize that no poor words of mine 
can fittingly express the reverence and respect of our citizens for 


the great contribution of service rendered by Akron’s great In- 
dustrial Leaders of the past. 
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At the outset, it is a pleasant duty to express the appreciation 
of our citizens for the beautiful thot of Charles W. Wickline and 
William H. Wert, which suggested this memorial; for the splen- 
did manner in which you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee, 
have performed your duties in connection with this ceremony and 
for the most generous manner in which the great heart of the 





Honorascte Georce W. Sieser 


fraternal bodies of our city has responded to the call of duty 
in their presentation of this splendid memorial to the city of 
Akron. 

Standing in this presence, as the past rises before us, visualiz- 
ing within the corporate limits of our city uncleared and uncul- 
tivated plains, hills and valleys, we have come at the end of a 
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century to pay tribute to the great Industrial Leaders who as- 
sisted in transforming the wilderness into a great city and made 
possible Akron of today. 

Who are these who have come up in the making of our city? 

Men, great men, noble-hearted men, men who were destined 
for leadership, men who tho dead still live. 

Our illustrious dead, who wrought and worked in the up- 
building of the city, still live; their lives are impressed upon its 
material and spiritual development. The brick and mortar of 
our factories are mute witnesses of their labors. The hum and 
energy of our industrial machinery are eloquent of their persever- 
ance and energy. In the marts of trade, amidst the bustle and 
activity of business, where integrity and fair-dealing ever suc- 
ceed, the high principles upon which they predicated their ef- 
forts for success still obtain. In our public schools we feel their 
encouragement and influence for the cause of education. In the 
management of our municipal affairs we recall their services, 
freely given, for the best interests of the community. In the 
churches, whether as vestrymen, church officials or members, their 
memories are recalled with reverence and respect; and in the 
homes of our city the names of these illustrious men are recalled 
with gratitude for the opportunity they afforded for home making 
and home owning. 

Many in this presence recall a number of these heroic char- 
acters, whose names are recorded among our industrial leaders 
of the past. 

It was my privilege to know all but the first five whose names 
are inscribed upon this memorial tablet. When I came to Akron 
Eliakim Crosby, Jedediah Commins, Aaron Norton, Justus Gale 
and Jesse Allen had passed on, leaving the impress of their labors 
upon the then thriving and energetic little city of Akron of about 
6,000 inhabitants. 

Then the city’s fame had already extended throughout the 
East ; and its products were being widely distributed. Akron had 
already become famous for its manufacture of pottery-ware, 
sewerpipe, matches, agricultural machinery and the products of 
its furnaces, rolling mills and foundries. 

Flouring mills which were then operated by water power from 
the surplus waters of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals, from 
Fritch and Springfield Lakes, with that of the Cuyahoga River, 
brought by race-way constructed by Dr. Crosby and his asso- 
ciates to Lock 5 of the Ohio Canal, where the combined waters 
from the race-way and canal served in turn, over and over again, 
as power for the Stone Mill, Allen Mill, Center Mill, City Mill, 
Aetna Mill, Cascade Mill and German Mill, were the making of a 
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great wheat market and a great incentive to commercial mer- 
chandising. 

There were no grain elevators in those days. Farmers within 
a radius of more than 40 miles hauled their grain into the city 
by wagons, and frequently these extended over a mile in length, 
waiting to unload; and the city grew rapidly, making for its fu- 
ture development and prosperity. 


Notwithstanding this growth and development, with inhab- 
itants slightly in excess of 10,000 in 1870, no one would have 
been bold enough to prophesy that in fifty years Akron would 
pass the 200,000 mark in population. 


Then there were no paved streets, no water works, no sewer 
system, but the growth of the city’s population was demanding 
better conditions, and it is to these industrial leaders who started 
a movement for the advancement and improvement of the city, 
that we are indebted today for an abundant and healthful water 
supply, the sanitation of its sewerage system, its gas, electric 
lights, transportation and the benefit of our public utilities, which 
promote the city’s comfort and welfare. 


The seventies, eighties and nineties were great years for 
Akron. In the forefront of the city’s activities during those 
years were: Lewis Miller, John R. Buchtel, Ferdinand Schu- 
macher, John F. Seiberling, George W. Crouse, Ohio C. Barber, 
J. Park Alexander, David E. Hill, David L. King, Thomas Robin- 
son, Arthur L. Conger, Jeremiah A. Long, George T. Perkins, 
Benjamin F. Goodrich, John Good, Ernest Pfleuger, Alexander 
Brewster, Edwin H. Merrill, Charles Webster, James B. Taplin, 
James Christy, Joseph A. Baldwin, John H. Hower, James C. 
McNeil, Thomas Phillips, J. Martin Beck and Joseph C. Ewart. 


By the efforts of these men the city was forging ahead and 
its products were being widely distributed until, finally, Akron 
fixed the price throughout the world for pottery-ware, sewerpipe, 
mowers and reapers, matches and later rubber goods, until today 
our city’s name is known in all civilized lands. 

These leaders were not devoted alone to one industry, and 
while giving their principal time and attention to one in which 
they were chiefly interested, each was helping and assisting other 
industries and using his best efforts to make Akron a great manu- 
facturing center. 

As I recall these men, five were most active in flour, oatmeal 
and barley mills; Ferdinand Schumacher, by reason of his intense 
activity in this industry, heading the list and becoming known as 
the “Oatmeal King.” 

Mr. Schumacher was a most generous and philanthropical 
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man; was interested in all things connected with the city’s wel- 
fare and greatly devoted to the cause of temperance. 

Five were largely interested in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements. Among these, the names of Lewis Miller, 
John R. Buchtel and George W. Crouse are connected with the 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper works and the names of John F. 
Seiberling and John H. Hower with the Excelsior Mower and 
Reaper and the Empire Mower and Reaper factories. 

Mr. Miller will long be remembered for his inventions in con- 
nection with the Buckeye Mower, Reaper and Binder; his gen- 
erous gifts to Mt. Union College and the Chautauqua Associa- 
tion and his great interest and services as a layman in the Meth- 
odist Church. 

Mr. Buchtel was a heroic figure. He was a man of great 
force and energy and as the principal contributor to Buchtel 
College, he gave his entire fortune to that institution in his life- 
time. By this generous self-sacrifice he endeared himself to the 
hearts of his fellow citizens and assisted in laying the founda- 
tion of Akron’s greatest institution—the University of Akron. 

Mr. Crouse spent many years in connection with the Buckeye 
Mower and Reaper Works and gave largely of his time and at- 
tention to the up-building of many other industries within the 
city. His business judgment and foresight were of great benefit 
to his business associates. For many years he was a vestryman 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and was a delightful and lovable 
man. 

The natne of John F. Seiberling stands out prominently as an 
inventive genius of great ability in connection with the Excelsior 
and Empire Mowers and Reapers. 

And the name of John H. Hower is also connected with the 
Excelsior as an inventor. 

Both men were members of the Lutheran Church and gave 
largely of their means for the construction of the first edifice of 
that denomination in our city. 

Mr. Seiberling, in connection with his sons, Frank and Charles, 
was largely interested in many of the industries of our city; 
among them being the Akron Street Railway and the Seiberling 
Milling Company. 

The names of Edwin H. Merrill, Joseph A. Baldwin, David 
E. Hill, David L. King and Thomas Robinson are connected with 
the pottery-ware and sewerpipe industry. It is to these men that 
Akron owes much for its fame. They prosecuted their business 
with such energy and perseverance that in the early seventies 
Akron became the largest manufacturer of vitrified sewerpipe in 
the world. This business is still continued and its products daily 
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contribute to make the name of Akron famous. All gave much 
of their time to civic affairs as members of the council and board 
of education. 

David L. King’s great work was in connection with the con- 
struction of the Valley Railway, now a part of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad System. 

The names of Charles Webster, James B. Taplin, James C. 
McNeill, George T. Perkins and Jeremiah A. Long are connected 
with the iron and machinery industry. They were all excellent 
men, active and energetic, deeply concerned in the city’s welfare 
and freely giving of their time for its advancement and improve- 
ment. 

Colonel Perkins was a distinguished soldier and rendered 
splendid service during the Civil War. 

John Good was an oil refiner, a most worthy and able gentle- 
man, highly respected by his fellow citizens. 

James C. Christy was a man of great worth and integrity. 
For a number of years he was engaged in the tanning and leather 
industry ; a leading member of the Congregational Church and 
highly respected by all who knew him. 

Ernest Pfleuger established the fishing tackle industry which 
is so successfully conducted by his sons and the members of his 
family, and whose products daily add to the name and fame of 
our city. 

Joseph C. Ewart was a manufacturer of roofing tile; was 
largely interested in the manufacture of pressed brick and other 
industries ; gave distinguished service for the Union during the 
war of the rebellion and took an active interest in military affairs. 

J. Martin Beck with his associates started the manufacture of 
varnish in our city, an industry still continued under the name 
and style of “Akron Varnish Company”, which is owned and 
controlled by members of his family. 

Honorable J. Park Alexander was a manufacturer of fine 
brick. Mr. Alexander was a man of great energy and force of 
character ; he gave freely much of his time to the advancement of 
the city and was highly respected by his fellow citizens. 

The name of Arthur L. Conger is connected with The Whit- 
man Barnes Manufacturing Company. Mr. Conger was most 
active in the prosecution of the business of that company for 
many years. In addition to this, he gave largely of his time to 
the organization and establishment of the tinplate and plate 
glass industries in the United States. Colonel Conger had a splen- 
did record as a soldier and was greatly beloved by his fellow citi- 
zens. 

The name of Ohio C. Barber is connected with match, sewer- 
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pipe, strawboard, plate glass and other industries. His activities 
in Akron and its vicinity were devoted to the manufacture of 
matches, sewerpipe and strawboard. He was the principal factor 
in the building of the city of Barberton and interested in all of 
its leading industries. Mr. Barber was an outstanding character, 
with great ability as an organizer, and did much to spread the 
reputation of our city abroad. 

The name of Benjamin F. Goodrich leads that of all others 
in connection with the establishment of the rubber industry in 
our city. It is a most interesting story as to how it was that he 
came to locate here and the faith in him and the great foresight 
that is given to some men is evidenced by the fidelity with which 
our fellow citizens, Lewis Miller, Colonel Perkins and Mr. Crouse 
aided and assisted Dr. Goodrich in the trying days when the man- 
ufacture of rubber products was an experiment. The final suc- 
cess of the rubber industry was far beyond the vision of any 
man, but the faith in him and his industry and the financial as- 
sistance that was given Dr. Goodrich by Lewis Miller, Colonel 
Perkins and Mr. Crouse was well repaid, not alone in personal 
gain but in the establishment of one of America’s greatest in- 
dustries in our midst, and the name of Goodrich in connection 
with our city is known throughout the world. 

The time allotted to me would not be sufficient to pay a proper 
tribute to any one of these industrial leaders of the past. They 
were not without fault; not everything they undertook was suc- 
cessful, but it was the possession of an aggressive spirit — that 
failure could not conquer — that fitted them for leadership and 
inspired in others the spirit of assistance and service that made 
the dreams of these men come true. And out of it all has come 
not alone material success but a spirit of service that is at once 
the pride and glory of our city. 

It was the spirit of service that inspired the men and women 
contemporary with them to overcome hardships; and it was the 
common sacrifices of all that welded and bound together the com- 
munity which was to make for the advancement, success and 
prosperity of our city. 

While we revere the memories of all whose names are in- 
scribed upon this memorial of bronze and granite, we also ac- 
knowledge with grateful hearts, as these industrial leaders would 
have us do, the services of the vast army of unseen and unknown 
workers, in factory and office, in school and in church, in public 
office and in private life, who as co-laborers with these men, made 
possible Akron of today. It is to these men and women, who took 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by these leaders, that we 
are also greatly indebted for the City of Homes, the City Beau- 
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tiful, the city where peace and concord dwell, where happiness 
and prosperity go hand in hand, where the citizenship is not con- 
fined in its aspirations alone to growth, development and pros- 
perity within its corporate limits, but which lifts its aspiring eye 
to the future welfare and happiness of every hamlet, village and 
city in the land, and to all within the borders of our common 
country, the United States of America. 

To the young men and women of this community I recom- 
mend the study of the history of our city and county and the 
biographies of these great industrial leaders. As the greatest 
men of history have come from obscurity, so it was with these 
men, the latent power within them was not suspected. Read and 
study the lives of these men and search for the latent power 
within yourselves. “Only a clay worker”, “only a blacksmith”, 
“only a machinist”, “only a boatman”, “only a miller”, “only a 
matchmaker”, “only a rubber worker” might have been said of 
some of these illustrious dead, but that divine spark — the spirit 
of service — glowed within them and made possible the great 
work of their accomplishment. 

Akron’s industrial leaders of the past, who builded so well, 
were all loyal, patriotic citizens. Each one proved his loyalty 
and worth by the service he gave to his country. When the storm 
and stress of war swept over our country each one proved his 
devotion by his patriotic and loyal service as a citizen. 

And now, my fellow citizens, if we would truly honor these 
illustrious dead, let us, as they did, remember our duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. Let us recall that these accomplish- 
ments of the past, of which we have spoken, were all made pos- 
sible under a government that was created by men who loved 
justice and were desirous of promoting the general welfare and 
securing the blessings of liberty for themselves and their pos- 
terity; a government that was created by men who wrote into 
the constitution, by the adoption of the first ten amendments 
thereto, those inalienable rights to which all had consented and 
assented during the great work of drafting that instrument. 

In this great charter of our liberties we are guaranteed the 
right of religious liberty, the right of freedom of speech and of 
the press, the right of peaceable assembly, to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances; the right to be secure in our 
persons, houses, papers and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures; the right of trial by jury and that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. 

Under our constitutional representative form of government 
our country has taken first rank among the nations of the world. 
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What is to be the future of our vigorous and liberty loving peopue 
no one can tell, but during the last twenty-five years changes have 
been taking place within our government and we have been 
drifting toward Democracy and Bureaucracy. 

Our trouble seems to have commenced when we started to 
instruct our representatives what to do, until today, many of our 
representatives are controlled by the direction of blocs and in- 
terests and representatives are asked, not to exercise their own 
judgment and to legislate for the general welfare, but are sought 
to be controlled for the advantage and benefit of those who would 
instruct them. 

The powers conferred upon the chief executive in the execu- 
tion of the law have been greatly curtailed by laws conferring 
the duties imposed upon him by the constitution upon commis- 
sions, boards and bureaus. 

The power of the legislature has been usurped by writing into 
the constitution by amendment, legislative enactments, instead of 
granting to Congress the right to legislate upon the subject matter 
written into the constitution by such amendments. 

Repeated attempts have been made to destroy the efficiency 
of our courts by unwise and unwholesome legislation and amend- 
ments to our constitution. 

All this has taken place during the progress and advancement 
of our country, and in our success and prosperity the people have 
been careless of their rights which were safeguarded to them 
under the constitution and the first ten amendments thereto. 

As a result of these innovations we are now commencing to 
feel the great burden that is resting upon the people. 

What is the remedy? 

The remedy lies in removing the heavy burden of taxation 
that rests upon us by limiting expenditures to those things alone 
which are essential, and by restoring to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our government those duties originally vested in 
them by the constitution, and by removing from our statute books 
the laws which have created unnecessary commissions and boards, 
which, with their great number of employees, are absorbing the 
earnings and accumulations of our people. 


Men and Women of Akron, we must accept the great chal- 
lenge. We must be prepared to take on and assimilate, in the 
near future, a great population far beyond the expectation of the 
most optimistic. As on Monday we witnessed the magnificent his- 
torical and industrial parade, with its beautiful and kaleidoscopic 
pageantry, its colorful, diversified citizenship, we realized that this 
happy, joyous and prosperous humanity blended into a harmoni- 
ous community, constitutes our city. 
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The young manhood and womanhood of our city of a surety 
will become our successors. And who knows but that the un- 
known boy upon our streets, who with his great eyes has been 
drinking in the sights and scenes of our Centennial Celebration, 
in the near future will head an institution greater than any our 
city has ever known? Great is our duty and responsibility — not 
only for the present but for the future. 

We must see to it that our public schools and municipal uni- 
versity are preserved in their purity; that the youth of our city, 
irrespective of race, color and creed, may freely drink from the 
incorruptible fountain of knowledge and grow in moral, intel- 
lectual and physical development, fitted and equipped for the great 
experiment — the battle of life. 

There is not, nor must there be any conflict between science 
and religion. Atheism, Agnosticism and Infidelity have built no 
enduring monuments, yet, let us be tolerant of the beliefs of all. 

Let us respect all religions and creeds. 

Let us trust in God and with hope for the future, respect 
and reverence the church — the great moral stabilizer of society ; 
and from the beautiful lessons of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Golden Rule, catch the inspiration for the glorification of God 
and service to our fellow men. 

Mindful of our great responsibilities, let us honor these illus- 
trious dead by here and now pledging our best efforts for a re- 
turn to the constitution and to this end let us invoke the aid of a 
conscientious and righteous press which will continue the fight 
already begun, by some of our fearless and respected journalists, 
until all the rights guaranteed by the constitution and bill of 
— as expressed in amendments thereto, are restored to the 
people. 

To this end, as humble instrumentalities in the hands of Provi- 
dence, may we ever stand for Justice and for the rights of all; 
for the honor and integrity of our government, that our country, 
our America, may maintain a worthy place of honor, trust and 
confidence among the nations of the world. 

The scroll of the century is closed. Our illustrious dead rest 
in peace. And to them we can pay no higher, no greater, no nobler 
tribute than by here and now solemnly dedicating ourselves to 
the high ideals and the great principles for which they stood. 


Following Mr. Sieber’s address, Senator Frank B. 
Willis delivered an address on “The Spirit of Fraternal- 
ism.” 

In the evening a “Mardi Gras” was held on South 
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Main Street. Street dancing by masked and costumed 
merrymakers was the feature. 

Thursday, July 23rd, was Homecoming and Reunion 
Day. 

In the morning the Cuyahoga Portage Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, dedicated a tab- 
let marking the northern terminus of the Portage Trail. 
Mrs. D. V. Reuggsegger was chairman. Mrs. Orville 
D. Bailey, State Chairman on Preservation of Historic 
Sites and Revolutionary Graves, delivered an address 
entitled, “Pioneer Trails.” 

The tablet read: 

“This boulder marks the northern terminus of Portage Path 
used as the upper headquarters of the surveying party in 1779. 


Also the site of the military post established during the war of 
1812 by General Elijah Cendsworth.” 


The deed for the ground on which the boulder was 
located was presented by Joseph Courtney, and was ac- 
cepted by F. A. Seiberling, representative of the Metro- 
politan Park Board. 


At 11:30 a similar boulder, marking the southern 
terminus of the trail, was dedicated. Mrs. Lowell F. 
Hobart, State Regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, delivered a patriotic address, “Relation of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution to Pioneer 
History.” 

The old timers’ picnic at Summit Beach Park, held 
at noon on this day, was a very successful event. The 
old time residents of Akron and their families, from 
far and near, met and talked of Old Akron. After a 
picnic dinner, addresses were delivered by Senator 
Charles Dick, F. A. Seiberling, Charles Seiberling, and 
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George W. Sieber. Count Ilya Tolstoy, one of the great 
Russian novelists, who was a guest, spoke of conditions 
in Russia. 

On Wednesday evening, July 22nd, and on Friday 
evening, July 24th, children’s pageants which illustrated 
the various episodes from the history of Akron, were 
held at Buchtel Field. The pageants were the result of 
many weeks’ rehearsal, study and training, on the part 
of some hundreds of Akron school children, under the 
direction of Milton H. Seitz. The pageants drew, in 
each case, over 3,000 people; tickets to them being dis- 
tributed free, to the people, by the children who took 
part in the event. 

One account of the Centennial was the publication 
of a Centennial History of Akron, of 666 pages, to 
which some 37 writers contributed. In the short time 
during which this book could be prepared, the work was 
subdivided among many different headings. The work 
contained an outline History of Akron and many topics 
of the history, growth and development of the City of 
Akron. James A. Braden was Editor-in-Chief of this 
book. 

The formal closing of the Centennial was a recep- 
tion and ball, given on Thursday evening, at Summit 
Beach Park. 

The Akron Centennial justified the expenditure of 
the time and money which was needed. It was success- 
ful in every department. Akron people learned more 
of the traditions of Akron, of its growth and resources, 
during this short time than they had learned in decades 
before. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1864 
IN OHIO 


BY ELIZABETH F. YAGER, M. A., B. A., B. S. IN EDUCATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


A brief resumé of early Ohio politics serves to show 
that the state had been for the most part Democratic, so 
far as national politics were concerned. The Democrats 
who drew up the first constitution controlled the electoral 
vote until 1836; in 1836 and in 1840, William Henry 
Harrison carried the state, and Henry Clay secured the 
electoral vote in 1844. Ohio went Democratic again in 
1848 and in 1852; but in 1856 and 1860 the Republican 
presidential nominee won in the Buckeye state. 

In 1861 the Unionists got control of the legislature, 
and David Tod, a former Douglas Democrat, but now a 
Unionist, became Ohio’s second war governor. In the 
fall of 1862, however, the congressional election resulted 
in a victory for the Democrats. In spite of the fact that 
the Unionist legislature had gerrymandered the state to 
secure the election of Unionists, the Democrats won 
fourteen of the nineteen seats on a platform which de- 
nounced Lincoln’s disregard for the Constitution, the 
Emancipation Proclamation (on the ground that it 
would flood Ohio with negroes), and the Abolitionists. 
This victory of the Democrats was in large measure due 
to the failures of the Northern armies, the draft, military 
arrests, and the President’s conservatism. In 1863, for 
their gubernatorial candidate, the Democrats chose 
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Clement L. Vallandigham, who was a martyr in the eyes 
of the Peace Democrats. The campaign was waged on 
the issue of whether the Administration’s war policy was 
a success or failure. In the election, in which more votes 
were cast than in any previous election in Ohio, John 
Brough, the Unionist candidate, won by a majority of 
101,264 votes, an eleven percent majority. The military 
victories in July at Vicksburg and Gettysburg were of 
very great help to the Unionists in this election. 


PRE-CAMPAIGN POLITICS IN OHIO 


The main political events in Ohio in the early part 
of 1864 were the convention of War Democrats on the 
8th of January, the Jackson Day Celebration, the Union 
legislative caucus of February 26th, the Democratic 
State Convention of March 23d, and the Union State 
Convention of May 25th. ’ 

A group of Democrats who called themselves War 
Democrats, unable to accept Vallandigham, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, because of the peace doc- 
trines for which he stood, had formed a permanent state 
organization and had come out against the election of 
Vallandigham in the fall of 1863. In the resolutions 
they had adopted, protesting against abolition as well 
as secession, they had declared it the right and the duty 
of the government to execute the laws by force if neces- 
sary; they had declared for a vigorous prosecution of 





*Throughout this study, “War Democrats” has been used to desig- 
nate those members of the Democratic party who were for continuance 
of the war to restore the Union and who remained in the party, as con- 
trasted with “Peace Democrats” who put the emphasis upon peace measures. 
“Unionist” includes here both the radical and conservative factions of 
the Administration party. “ National Union” was the name given to the 
Republican party at the regular Republican national convention. 
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the war until the rebellion should be crushed and for 
peace on no terms except unconditional submission to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States; and they 
pledged themselves to obey all the laws of the United 
States and to sustain the Administration, although they 
disapproved of many of its acts, such as the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and illegal arrests. * 


This group came together again at Columbus, Janu- 
ary 8, 1864. According to newspaper accounts, James 
Roosa of Warren presided, W. M. Ramsey of Hamilton 
was secretary, and some of the principal members were 
J. E. Egly, P. Mallon and Stone of Hamilton, B. Burns 
of Richland, J. L. Gleason of Cuyahoga, T. Niles of 
Champaign, W. J. Flagg of Scioto, Colonel Richardson 
of Monroe, and Colonel Ward of Warren. 


This convention reaffirmed the principles that had 
been adopted September 22, 1863, and nominated four 
delegates to the convention of the War Democrats of 
the Northwest which was to meet in Cincinnati on the 
first Wednesday in May to nominate presidential candi- 
dates if it were then desirable. Since there was oppo- 
sition to the proposed selection of a state ticket because 
of the unsettled political conditions, no state ticket was 
put in the field. The state central committee was to call 
another state convention when the time was ripe for 
such action. * 


The element that was represented by this group evi- 
dently went back into the Democratic fold in 1864 or 





2 Address to the Democrats of Ohio, state convention of War Dem- 
ocrats. 

*The Ohio State Journal, Jan. 9, 1864; the Daily Express, Jan. 8 
and 9, 1864; the Cincinnati Commercial, Jan. 9, 1864; the Columbus Gazette, 
Jan. 15, 1864; the Herald, Jan. 12, 1864. 
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they were of so little influence that they did not select a 
state ticket. The newspapers carried no news of the Cin- 
cinnati convention, so it may be inferred that it was 
never held. 

There were three Jackson Day Celebrations at Co- 
lumbus in 1864. The War Democrats, who held their 
convention on the same day, had a supper in the evening. 
The Vallandigham Democrats also had a dinner on Jan- 
uary 8th and there were toasts by such men as George 
L. Converse, an Ohio senator, on state rights, Sam Med- 
ary, editor of the Crisis, on the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, Representative Mayo of Butler County, 
who referred to Vallandigham as “the patriot and 
statesman exile.” * The speeches, however, were not so 
radical as one would expect from the Vallandigham 
Democrats. Not to be outdone by the Democrats, the 
General Assembly met in the House and listened to a 
speech by G. V. Dorsey of Miami County, whose main 
theme was the similarity between Jackson and Lincoln, 
and who drew a parallel between the Jackson ‘“Procla- 
mation of Union” in 1832 and Lincoln’s “Proclamation 
of Freedom” in 1862. ° 


The next political event in Ohio, one to which Salmon 
P. Chase attached much importance, was the caucus of 
the Union members of the Ohio legislature at Columbus 
on February 26th to register whom they preferred for 
the nomination at Baltimore. 

Salmon P. Chase, the Secretary of the treasury, a 
possible candidate for the nomination at Baltimore, 
being a resident of Ohio, looked with much interest upon 





*The Crisis, Jan. 13, 1864. 
*The Ohio State Journal, Jan. 9, 1864. 
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the outcome of this caucus. Indeed, he considered it so 
important that, in a letter to his old friend and partner, 
Flamen Ball, he expressed his position that he would 
not allow his name to be used if Ohio expressed a pref- 
erence for another. ° 


Secretary Chase had friends among political leaders 
in Ohio. September 11, 1863, Samuel Galloway of 
Franklin County breakfasted with Chase and talked of 
Ohio affairs and spoke encouragingly of Chase’s politi- 
cal prospects in Ohio.‘ United States Senator John 
Sherman preferred the nomination of Chase to that of 
Lincoln but was willing to abide by the action of the 
Baltimore convention. * Sherman’s official franks were 
used to circulate some of the copies of the Pomeroy 
Circular *, although the Ohio Senator wrote to the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette that this had been done by mistake of his 
clerk. * 


James C. Hall of Toledo, Ohio senator from the 33d 
district, and W. D. Lindsley, Ohio representative of 
Erie County, must have been leaders in the Chase-for- 
president movement in the Ohio legislature. In a letter 
of January 18th to Senator Hall, Secretary Chase ac- 
knowledged receipt of a letter from Hall, discussed the 





* Chase to Flamen Ball, Feb. 2, 1864, Warden, R. B., An account of 

the private life and public service of Salmon Portland Chase, 569-570. 
Ibid., 541, 

* John Sherman to the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, Cincinnati 
Gazette, March 3, 1864. 

*The Pomeroy Circular was a letter circulated widely by mail in 
February, 1864. It was sent out by a committee of senators, representa- 
tives, and citizens, organized in January to secure the nomination of 
Secretary Chase as the Unionist candidate. This circular took the posi- 
tion that “. . . radical ideas, the policy of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and the safety of the country would be subserved better by the 
choice of Chase for President than by that of Lincoln.” Rhodes, J. F., 
History of the United States . . . IV, 488. 

” The Cincinnati Gazette, March 3, 1864. 
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movement which had as its purpose the nomination of 
Chase, expressed his desire for the support of Ohio, and 
promised to acquiesce cheerfully if the majority pre- 
ferred another. “ 


Representative Lindsley must have informed Chase 
that the Ohio legislative caucus would be likely to en- 
dorse Lincoln, because on February 1st Chase wrote to 
Lindsley that “* * * such action as you say is con- 
templated in Ohio will be received by me with perfect 
respect and acquiescence, as a declaration that the legis- 
lative representatives of our cause prefer another to my- 
self.” * 


The caucus of the Union members of the legislature 
met at Columbus on the evening of February 26th. The 
newspaper accounts of this caucus were very meager. 
Some reported that about eighty of the Union members 
of the Legislature were there at the beginning of the 
meeting, while others had it that about sixty-three were 
in attendance. The proceedings resulted in the adoption 
of the following resolution offered by Senator Connell 
of Fairfield: “Resolved, that the loyal people of the 
state of Ohio, and the soldiers in the army, are in favor 
of and demand the renomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
as the Union candidate for the presidency.” 


There is some evidence that some of those who at- 
tended this caucus did not favor the immediate adoption 
of a resolution endorsing the renomination of Abraham 
Lincoln. The Ohio State Journal, a strong Administra- 
tion paper, reported that one of the members moved that 
there be a delay and that the subject be referred to a 





™ Warden, 560. 
* Ibid, 568. 
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committee. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, who wrote that he was a member of the caucus 
and who said that the reporters were requested not to 
publish their notes, gave the only detailed account of 
the caucus published. In this letter to the Commercial, 
he wrote that five of the men at the caucus — Senators 
Gunckel of Montgomery, Eggleston of Hamilton, Devin 
of Knox, and Representatives Stanton of Hamilton and 
Odlin of Montgomery — spoke in favor of a delay, that 
two — Devin and Odlin—urged that a committee be 
appointed to report at a later meeting, that two of these 
were for delay since they desired a fuller attendance, 
and that Senator Gunckel offered a resolution for a ten- 
day delay which provoked a great deal of discussion but 
was in little favor. This correspondent of the Commer- 
cial wrote further that after the resolution for the re- 
nomination of President Lincoln was passed a few freely 
expressed their sentiments that Chase had been discour- 
teously treated and that not enough were present to take 
such action. According to this writer, Senators Day of 
Portage, Stevenson of Ross, West of Logan, Jamison 
of Harrison, Maginnis of Muskingum, Connell of Fair- 
field and Speaker Hubbell expressed themselves in favor 
of a resolution to endorse Lincoln immediately. * 
Perhaps, the report of two newspapers as to who 
signed and who refused to sign the resolution passed by 
the caucus and sent around later to all the Union mem- 
‘bers of the legislature, gives some clue as to what mem- 
bers were especially strong for Chase. ** The accounts 
in these papers said that three members of the House 





* The Cincinnati Commercial, Feb. 29, 1864. 
“The Cincinnati Gazette, March 5, 1864; the Cleveland Leader, 
March 9, 1864 
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were absent and that six refused to sign. These six 
were McGill and Stanton of Hamilton, Carroll of Ma- 
honing, Riber of Pickaway, Lind of Stark, and Forbis 
of Tuscarawas. Six senators were reported to have re- 
fused to sign since the action was premature. These 
men were Eggleston, Whetstone and Weasner of Ham- 
ilton, Williamson of Cuyahoga, Howard of Champaign, 
and Hall of Lucas. One senator, Kenny of Ashland 
and Richland, refused to endorse the resolution. 


That Chase considered the action of this caucus to be 
very damaging to the chances for his nomination, is evi- 
denced by the letter he wrote through Senator J. C. Hall 
to his friends in Ohio and elsewhere. To Secretary 
Chase the recent action of the Union members of the 
Ohio legislature indicated that his Ohio friends did not 
prefer him and he felt it was his duty to ask that his 
name be considered no further.*” Two days later, in a 
letter to A. G. Riddle, then consul at Matanzas, Secre- 
tary Chase wrote that “* * * our Ohio folks don’t 
want me enough if they want me at all, to make it proper 
for me to allow my name to be used.” ** 


Chase as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
came up again in Ohio in May when a circular issued 
by some one from Hamilton, Butler county, urged the 
Union State Convention to endorse him for the nomi- 
nation at Baltimore. *’ In this circular, it was argued 
that Lincoln should be held to the one-term principle, 
that the nomination of Lincoln would be an endorsement 
of the improper course of the Blair family who seemed 





* Chase to J. C. Hall, March 5, 1864, Schuckers, Jacob W., The life 
and public services of Salmon Portland Chase . . .”, 302-503. 

* Warden, 576. 

* The Ohio State Journal, May 10, 1864 
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to rule the Administration, that Chase was entitled to 
the presidency because of the part he played in the Ad- 
ministration as Secretary of the treasury. And the Cin- 
cinnati Volksblatt, a German newspaper, after ener- 
getically supporting Lincoln, came out May 21st for 
Chase several days before the Union State Conven- 
tion. ** 


But Secretary Chase was not endorsed by the Union 
State Convention for the presidential nomination. The 
second of the resolutions, which were not discussed on 
the floor of the convention, recommended the renomina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, and the four men selected as 
delegates-at-large to the Baltimore Convention, were 
very favorable to the Administration. 


An examination of Ohio Unionist newspapers in the 
early months of 1864, leads one to believe that then the 
current of Unionist opinion in Ohio was for Lincoln as 
the logical Unionist nominee. The danger of change 
and derangement of the administration in war time was 
a weighty argument in Lincoln’s favor. The northern 
Ohio newspapers especially were for Chase, but they 
said that it was the cause, and not men, that was para- 
mount, so under the circumstances they endorsed Lin- 
coln for renomination. 


March 23d the Democratic state convention met in 
Columbus to select a state tickét and delegates to the 
Chicago Convention.** The conservative wing of the 
party. outmaneuvered the peace wing. Before the chair- 
man of the state central committee got there, Fitch of 





* Tlie Ohio Statesman, May 23, 1864; the Enquirer, May 24, 1864; 
the Geveland Herald, June 19, 1864. 
95, 1964 The Ohio S tatesman, March 24, 1864; the Cincinnati Gazette, March 
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Cleveland, a committeeman, called the convention to 
order, and on Fitch’s motion George Rex of Wayne 
County, an anti-Vallandigham Democrat, became the 
presiding officer.** Sam Medary, the editor of the 
Crisis, a Peace Democrat, complained of this and 
charged that the convention was organized before half 
of the delegates got into the hall. * 

The election of delegates-at-large to the Chicago 
Convention resulted in the selection of only one Peace 
Democrat among the four men elected by the conven- 
tion. The peace men nominated were Medary, the 
editor of the Crisis, George H. Pendleton, then United 
States congressman from the First district, Ohio Sena- 
tor Willet of Williams County, and William Corry of 
Cincinnati. Clement L. Vallandigham was nominated 
as an independent candidate by Jackson of Crawford 
County. The more conservative men nominated were 
ex-Senator William Allen of Ross County, Judge Thur- 
man of Columbus, G. R. Morgan of Knox County, and 
R. P. Ranney of Cuyahoga. On the first ballot Thurman, 
Allen, Pendleton, in the order named, got a sufficient 
number of votes and were declared elected. Ranney 
with 201 1/3 and Vallandigham with 196 2/3 votes stood 
next. The names of the others were then withdrawn 
and the contest left to Vallandigham and Ranney. 
Vallandigham missed being elected by the very close 
vote of 2161/3 to 2112/3. A great deal of confusion 
resulted when the result of the vote was announced and 
the Peace Democrats demanded that the vote be read by 
counties, but this was declared to be out of order. An 





”The Ohio Statesman, March 24, 1864; the Cincinnati Gazette, 
March 25, 1864. 
™ The Crisis, April 6, 1864. 
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examination of the vote by counties shows that the dele- 
gates of the counties in the southwestern and south cen- 
tral part of the state were for the most part for Vallan- 
digham, and that the majority and often all of the dele- 
gates of more than half of the northern counties of 
Ohio cast their votes for Ranney. The result of the 
election of delegates-at-large meant that three of these 
four men would support a war nominee at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 


The platform adopted by the Democratic State Con- 
vention was very mild and brief, although it was am- 
biguous and made to fit the tastes of all shades of Dem- 
ocrats. As one paper put it, “* * * * instead of 
laying the planks of the platform down flat, they laid 
them edgewise.”’*” In brief, the platform declared, lst, 
that the Democrats of Ohio pledged themselves to re- 
spect the Constitution and to preserve the Union, 2d, 
that they “* * * would hail with delight any and 
every honorable effort toward a restoration of the nor- 
mal condition of the Union, to wit: internal peace and 
harmony, and fraternal affection between the several 
States comprising it; * * *” and that they opposed 
the continuance in power of the present administration 
because its measures prevented these results, 3d, that 
they opposed carrying on the war to subjugate, to de- 
prive of sovereignty, or to impair the constitutional 
rights of the states, and believing that civil liberty would 
be destroyed by continued war for such objects, they 
demanded that peaceable means be immediately used to 
get an honorable settlement and to restore the Union 
under the Constitution, and 4th, that mob spirit was due 





“The Cleveland Herald, March 25, 1864. 
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to the violation of the Constitution and laws by the Re- 
publicans and that “* * * the present Administra- 
tion has sown the seeds from which we are now reaping 
a harvest of crime.” 


The Union state convention which met May 25th at 
Columbus was very regular in its proceedings. * Ex- 
Governors Tod and Dennison, Columbus Delano of 
Knox, and G. V. Dorsey of Miami County were chosen 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 


The resolutions, unanimously adopted, were the fol- 
lowing: Ist, that Ohio renewed her pledge to sustain 
the Government with all her men and money to suppress 
the rebellion; 2d, that the people of Ohio demanded the 
renomination of Abraham Lincoln and that the Conven- 
tion recommended this demand to the National Union 
Convention; 3d, that they congratulated the country on 
the military successes and thanked the army and navy 
for their services, which they accepted “ * * * asa 
guarantee that, under Providence, final victory will 
speedily come, and this rebellion be forever crushed ;” 
4th, that they were proud of the “* * * * ability, 
fidelity and patriotism * * *” shown by Ohio in the 
field, the cabinet, and in the councils; 5th, that the Union 
party of Ohio pledged itself to support “* * * the 
great measures which have marked the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, * * *” and especially to“* * * 
approve the pending amendment to the Constitution to 
make the States of the Union ‘all free’ and all Repub- 
lican — and, therefore, forever one and indivisible.” 


A period of three months intervened between the last 





“- * The Ohio State Journal, May 26, 1864; the Daily Express, May 26, 
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of these organized expressions of political sentiment and 
the beginning of the campaign proper in September. 


Some indication of the temper of public opinion in 
the state in 1864 is necessary to a clearer understanding 
of the November election. In the summer there was a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with the Administration be- 
cause of the gloomy military outlook. To counteract 
this, the Cleveland Leader, after trying to prove that 
the worst of the task of crushing the rebellion was over, 
said that “the whole question is, will the people have 
the courage to complete their great work?” * And the 
Sandusky Register rather rebukingly said that “of all 
things this is not the time for loyal men to be 
moaning and complaining.” * When in August there 
was on foot a movement to get both Abraham Lincoln 
and John C. Fremont to withdraw from the race in order 
that a stronger candidate might be nominated upon 
whom the Unionists would concentrate, the Cincinnati 
Gazette felt that the masses would enthusiastically ap- 
prove even a new convention and a new candidate in 
order to defeat the peace party. * 


The silence of the Administration papers on the 
President’s policies leads one to infer that Ohio people 
generally were not enthusiastic about them. The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette was the only Ohio Unionist paper of im- 
portance which undertook to criticize the acts of the Lin- 
coln government. It held that the Emancipation 
Proclamation did not emancipate the slaves; that the 
Proclamation of Amnesty, being a standing amnesty, 





*The Cleveland Leader, Aug. 13, 1864. 

* The Sandusky Register, Aug. 13, 1864. 
*The Cincinnati Gazette, Aug. 27, 1864. 
* Ibid., April 6, 1864. 
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served as a guarantee of immunity from punishment 
and thus encouraged the continuation of the war as long 
as the South had hope of success;* it disapproved of 
the use of the negroes as troops then and reminded the 
North that her race prejudice had not been lessened 
enough to admit of such practice, and urged, further- 
more, that the negroes who fought for the North could 
be sold and kidnapped legally in the states they were 
defending; * it protested against the so-called ‘“abduc- 
tion of Arguilles” as a violation of the sanctity of 
asylum; *° and it criticized Lincoln’s reasons for vetoing 
the Wade-Davis bill, since it was not unconstitutional 
for Congress to do by law what the President had done 
without law. * 


Dissatisfaction with the Administration was ex- 
pressed in a desire for peace. The President’s letter 
of July 18th to the peace negotiators at Niagara in which 
he made the abolition of slavery a pre-requisite to peace, 
led some to believe that he did not want peace. The 
Democratic papers took the opportunity to charge Lin- 
coln with carrying on the war not for the Unton but for 
the negro. The Ohio Statesman printed side by side the 
letter of July 18th and the part of Lincoln’s inaugural 
address in which he declared that a state had a right to 
control its own domestic institutions. “ The Cleveland 





* Ibid., Feb. 25, 1864. 

* Ibid., April 26, 1864, 

” Ibid, May 30, 1864. Don José Arguilles, acting lieutenant governor 
of Colon, had captured a slave expedition, sold the slaves and escaped to 
the United States. United States officials had arrested the fugitive and 
had given him up to the Cuban authorities. This extradition resulted in 
the adoption by the radical Republicans of a plank favoring the right of 
asylum. 

“ The Cincinnati Gazette, July 12, 1864. 

* The Ohio Statesman, Aug. 4, 1864. 


Vol. XXXV — 35, 
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Leader, which had come out for the renomination of 
Lincoln in December, 1863, testified to the general de- 
sire for peace, and said that it was, therefore, the duty 
of the Administration to listen to peace propositions if 
the South was ready to end the war without destroying 
the Union. This paper believed that the people would 
approve an armistice of thirty or sixty days if the Gov- 
ernment saw fit. * 


The desire for peace and dissatisfaction with the 
policy of the Administration found expression in part 
through the peace meetings which were held generally, 
throughout the state, during the latter part of July and 
the month of August. These were non-partisan gather- 
ings at which speeches were made and resolutions 
adopted expressing the grievances of the people and 
their disapproval of further war. How large a body 
of the citizens of Ohio these peace meetings represented, 
it is impossible to know. The resolutions adopted at the 
various meetings were similar in complaints and de- 
mands. They expressed reluctance to support the war 
to free the negro, held that peace and Union could be 
restored without further war, and demanded an imme- 
diate end to the fighting. The President was requested 
to revoke the draft, because the 50,000 required from 
Ohio would take away from the factories and the farms 
one-half of the able-bodied men. At one of these peace 
meetings, held by the citizens of Butler County on 
August 16th, those present resolved that they would 





*The Cleveland Leader, Aug. 17, 1864. Upon the suggestion of 
Henry Raymond, Lincoln’s campaign manager, on August 24th, the Presi- 
dent drafted instructions to Raymond to confer with Jefferson Davis for 
a peace on the basis of the Union alone, but this draft of instructions was 
5g used, Nicolay and Hay, Abzaham Lincoln, Complete works . . ., 

I, 568, 
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not compel any resident of Butler County to go into the 
army “* * * even should it prove necessary to give 
effect to this decision by force and with arms.” ** The 
heavy burdens of taxation, the violations of civil liberty 
by the Administration, the draft system by which the 
rich were allowed to escape from army service, and dis- 
crimination in laws in favor of New England were also 
complained of. 


There is other evidence that the people did not take 
very kindly to the ordering out of the state militia and 
the calls for more troops. The governor’s ordering the 
state militia to do garrison duty for 100 days to relieve 
the regular army men so that they could go to the front, 
was said by the Cleveland Leader to have caused 
“* * * quite a flutter of agitation.” * No doubt, this 
withdrawal of about 30,000 men from active business 
pursuits in the state did fall rather heavily. The Cleve- 
land Herald said that “grumblers have suddenly in- 
creased in number, since the call for five hundred thou- 
sand more men.” * 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN IN OHIO 


The Democratic campaign proper opened in Ohio 
September 7, 1864, when meetings were held in various 
cities to ratify the action of the Democratic Convention. 

The action taken at Chicago had resulted in a sort 
of compromise between the Democratic factions. The 
platform, which in its main plank said that the war was 





“The Cincinnati Commercial, cited in the Enquirer, Aug. 18, 1864; 
Complicity of Democracy with treason, 10-11, 

* The Cleveland Leader, April 5, 1864. 

* The Cleveland Herald, July 26, 1864. 
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a failure and demanded that efforts be made to end hos- 
tilities by means of a convention of the states to restore 
peace ‘“‘on the basis of the federal Union of the states’, 
was expected to be acceptable to the Peace Democrats. 
The vice-presidential nominee, George H. Pendleton of 
Cincinnati, was a Peace Democrat. General George B. 
McClellan, whom the Democrats nominated for the 
presidency, was counted upon to get the votes of the 
soldiers and the War Democrats. Early in the war he 
had been at the head of the Union army, in that position 
had come to be known by the men in the field, and was 
popular among them. His position that the war should 
be carried on solely to restore the Union was the same 
as that of a large number of Democrats. ’ 


That there were very many Democrats in Ohio who 


did not want a war man as the Democratic nominee had 
been evidenced at the Convention by the votes of the 
Ohio delegates, many of whom had been instructed by 
the districts which had sent them. On the first ballot 
the Ohio Delegates had cast ten and one-half votes for 
Thomas H. Seymour of Connecticut, eight and one-half 
for General McClellan, and two for Horatio Seymour of 
New York.. On the final ballot they had stood 15 for 
McClellan and six for T. H. Seymour. * 

Clement L. Vallandigham of Dayton, Ohio, the 
leader of the Peace Democrats, who got the plank he 
wanted into the Chicago platform, took the stump for 
the Democratic nominee and declared that he had sacri- 





*In two public speeches, one at West Point, June 15, 1864, and the 
other at Lake George, June 25, 1864, McClellan had reiterated this position 
which he held while at the head of the army. 

* The New York Tribune, Sept. 1, 1864; Chicago Post, Aug. 30, 1864, 
cited in the Enquirer, Sept. 3, 1864. 
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ficed none of his principles in accepting McClellan, 
whom he was satisfied did not represent coercion and 
war, as had been supposed.* But McClellan’s letter of 
acceptance, in which he emphasized his army career, de- 
clared the Union to be the one condition of peace, and 
said nothing about the proposed immediate cessation 
of fighting and a convention of the states, made it hard 
for the Peace Democrats to continue to support him. 

When this letter came out, Vallandigham, who was 
on his way to Pennsylvania to make speeches, turned 
back and went to Cincinnati where it was rumored that 
he was working to prepare the way for a bolt. His 
speaking appointments were withdrawn. Vallandigham 
sulked for about two weeks and then again supported 
McClellan, after he was “* * * convinced that he 
would have considerable influence in shaping the policy 
of the Democratic candidate, if he was elected * * *.’* 
But Vallandigham did not endorse McClellan’s position. 
In his next campaign speech, denying that the Demo- 
cratic platform and McClellan’s letter harmonized, Val- 
landigham said that McClellan did not express the sen- 
timents of the Democratic party and regretted that his 
letter tended to change the issue from one of peace or 
war to one of how the war should be conducted.* From 
then on Vallandigham made an extensive campaign- 
speaking tour through Ohio and other States, expound- 
ing peace and Union doctrines and eulogizing McClel- 
lan, who he said, would abide by the Democratic prin- 
ciples as expressed in the party platform. 





“ee at Dayton, Sept. 7, 1864, Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 


* Vallandigham, James L., A life of Clement L. Vallandigham, 367. 
™ —_— at Sidney, Sept. 24, 1864, Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 
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It seemed to the Crisis, a Peace Democratic paper, 
that McClellan by his letter repudiated the Democratic 
platform and made one of his own for the coercion of 
sovereign states.° The Crisis was one of the two or 
three Democratic newspapers which never supported 
McClellan ; although it said he was the lesser of the two 
evils, it reminded its readers at the same time never to 
forget that they were state rights Democrats. ‘ 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, another peace paper, re- 
fused to quarrel with McClellan’s position, and accepted 
him, since it said that peace and Union would come with 
his inauguration, and he would not get an opportunity 
‘to use coercion. * 

But in Ohio as in some other Western states, there 
were some extreme peace and state rights Democrats, 
who did not like it because the Democratic platform was 
silent on the state rights principles of the Democratic 
party, and who could not accept McClellan as the nomi- 
nee. October 18th and 19th, at a mass convention at 
Cincinnati of about 50 volunteer delegates from Ohio, II- 
linois, Indiana, and lowa, two Ohio men figured promi- 
nently. William M. Corry of Cincinnati served as 
chairman of the convention. Nomination as an inde- 
pendent candidate was urged upon ex-Congressman 
Alexander Long of Cincinnati, who on the floor of the 
Chicago Convention had been unsuccessful in getting 
the first of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 put into 
the Democratic platform, since Samuel Cox of Colum- 
bus, who had seconded the nomination of McClellan, by 
moving the previous question choked off its considera- 





* The Crisis, Sept. 14, 1864. 
* Ibid., Sept. 21, 1864. 
*The Cincinnati Enquirer, Sept. 13, 1864, 
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tion. Alexander Long refused to become an independ- 
ent candidate, because he felt it was too near the election 
to accomplish much by putting an independent nominee 
in the field. Resolutions adopted at this convention de- 
clared among other things that the war was unconsti- 
tutional, that negro slavery was the only possible con- 
dition for the welfare of the white laborers, that the 
convention stood by the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, 
and that they were for unconditional negotiations for 
peace. ° 

Ohio was also represented at a convention of Demo- 
crats in New York City on November 1. The men who 
came together from twenty-five states represented those 
Democrats who felt it their duty to support the Admin- 
istration during this crisis, regardless of party affilia- 
tions. Four Ohio men were there, one of whom was a 
Union Ohio state senator, and another of whom had 
been a delegate from the eighth district to the Chicago 
Convention and there had voted for McClellan for the 
nomination. *° 

In Ohio the Democrats carried on a rather extensive 
speech-making campaign. Since there was to be a con- 
gressional election in October, many of the candidates 
for congress took the stump in their districts and dis- 
cussed political issues. Besides the congressional can- 
didates, the more notable of the Democratic speakers 
were Vallandigham, the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1863, William Allen of Chillicothe, Allen Thur- 
man of Columbus, General George Morgan, a McClellan 
delegate from the thirteenth district to the Chicago Con- 





* Cincinnati convention, October 18, 1864, for the organization of a 
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vention, and Ranney and George W. Payne, both Cleve- 
land War Democrats. 


Since the Democratic platform admitted of peace or 
war as the issue and McClellan’s letter of acceptance 
made the issue the purpose for which the war should 
be conducted, the Democratic speakers and papers in 
Ohio which inclined toward peace emphasized peace or 
war as the issue, and those which were willing that the 
fighting should go on to preserve the Union stressed the 
purpose and the means to be used in carrying it on. 


The Democratic speakers and papers were especially 
concerned with trying to show that the party in power 
had caused the war, that they had changed it from a 
war for the preservation of the Union to one for the 
abolition of slavery, that the Republican party was now 
unable to end the war, and that the Democrats would 
have averted it and now would get peace and Union if 
put into power. They argued that Lincoln’s policies of 
confiscation, and emancipation, and reconstruction had 
united the South, divided the North, intensified and pro- 
longed the war, and made peace and Union impossible. 
The policy of the Administration was termed one of sub- 
jugation and extermination, since the South would 
never consent to peace on the condition of the abolition 
of slavery. Lincoln’s letter of July 18th to the nego- 
tiators at Niagara in which he laid down the abolition 
of slavery as a pre-requisite to negotiations was termed 
“Lincoln’s platform.” Time and again, the Demo- 
cratic speakers and newspapers urged that it was im- 
possible to restore the Union except by a policy of com- 
promise and conciliation, that the Chicago platform pro- 
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posed a convention of the states as a means toward con- 
ciliation, and that Mr. McClellan had declared the 
preservation of the Union to be the one condition of 
peace. 

In the Democratic campaign, appeal was made to 
race prejudice. The Administration was charged with 
carrying on the war for negro equality. Amalgamation 
was threatened as the result of such equality. The use 
of negroes in the army was criticized; General Morgan 
even said that a vote for Lincoln would be a vote for 
negro generals.** The Ohio Statesman reminded the 
people that M. de Tocqueville, a Frenchman who had 
visited the United States in the early part of the 19th 
century, had said that the South could emancipate her 
slaves and intermingle with them or retain slavery, and 
that any intermediate measures would soon cause a race 
war and likely the extirpation of one of the races. In 
comparison with such a terrible war, said the Ohio 
Statesman, this struggle would be “but child’s play.” ” 

In the campaign in Ohio, the Democrats made a great 
deal of the alleged ill-treatment of McClellan at the 
hands of the President. It was said that if Lincoln had 
not interfered, McClellan would have ended the war and 
restored the Union in 1862, that McClellan had showed 
that it was practicable to take Richmond and that all 
the victories had been due to his policies. The more 
enthusiastic war Democrats in their speeches reviewed 
McClellan’s military career in the Mexican and the Civil 
wars. It was alleged that General McClellan had been 
removed from the command of the army, because he 





* General Morgan at Cincinnati, Oct. 25, the Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 
26, 1864. 
“The Ohio Statesman, Sept. 27, 1864. 
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was too capable to suit the Abolitionists and because he 
could have restored the Union. The newspapers carried 
excerpts from letters written by McClellan in which he 
declared for fighting solely to preserve the Union, or- 
dered his subordinates to respect the constitutional 
rights of the unarmed inhabitants of the South, opposed 
confiscation, political executions, territorial organiza- 
tion of the states and forcible abolition. It was prom- 
ised that McClellan, whom the Plain Dealer termed “the 
patriot soldier”, would make peace within a month after 
his inauguration. . 
The Democratic papers took every opportunity to 
attack the President. The Ohio Statesman, which re- 
ferred to President Lincoln as “* * * the tyrant, 
the knave, and the indecent joker * * *’,” wrote 
that “any one of Lincoln’s dirty jokes will afford an all 
sufficient reason why every decent man should vote 
against him.** The Plain Dealer called him “a third 
rate lawyer from Springfield, Illinois, who once kept a 
whisky still up a hollow, split 3,000 rails, now splits 
the American Union, and calls for negro songs on a 
crimson battlefield, yet has the audacity to aspire again 
to the chief magistracy of this great Republic.** The 
Enquirer regretted that the people could get no consola- 
tion from having Lincoln as the destroyer of their lib- 
erties, since, unlike Caesar, Napoleon and Cromwell, 
Lincoln was not a military hero who could dazzle the 
people by his exploits.*’ To the Plain Dealer, Lincoln 
was “* * * 4 miserable failure, a coarse filthy joker, 





“The Ohio Statesman, Sept. 1, 1864. 
* Ibid., Sept. 28, 1864. 

* The Plain Dealer, Sept. 6, 1864. 

* The Enquirer, Oct. 20, 1864, 
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a disgusting politician, a mean, cunning and cruel tyrant 
and the shame and disgrace of the nation.” * 

Some appeal was made to the people’s love of civil 
liberty, but it was not prominent as it had been in the 
gubernatorial campaign in 1863, since there had been 
no recent flagrant violations of civil liberty among the 
people of Ohio. Even Clement Vallandigham, who in 
June of 1864 had come back from his exile in Canada 
to Ohio, was not molested by government authorities. 
But there were protests against suppression of news- 
papers and free speech, arrest without warrant and im- 
prisonment without trial. One paper said that the issue 
of the campaign was liberty versus despotism. *” When 
speaking during the campaign, Vallandigham usually 
took occasion to refer to the alleged violation of free- 
dom of speech in his case ard declared that to the Dem- 
ocrats the Constitution was the same in war as in peace 
times. The defeat of the Administration was said to 
be the only safety against the increasing centralization 
of the general government. Dark pictures of the re- 
sults of Lincoln’s reelection were painted. History was 
referred to as teaching that government by force in the 
South would necessarily result in government by force 
over a disfranchised and subjugated people at home. 
It was stated that in four more years under Lincoln 
popular suffrage would be no more. The Enquirer urged 
all to go to the polls and vote, because “it may be the 
last polls that may again be open on American soil to 
receive the votes of freemen; * * *.”*” The En- 
quirer also said that the issue was even more momen- 





* The Plain Dealer, Sept. 13, 1864. 
*” The Ohio Statesman, Oct. 6, 1864. 
” The Enquirer, Nov. 1, 1864. 
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tous than was that of 1860, since the shadow of empire 
was now added to the clouds of war. “It lurks behind 
the frightful figure of Abraham Lincoln — there is the 
chariot and kingly crown — there is the threatened ex- 
tinguishment of the experiment of free government.” * 

The Democrats also used economic arguments. Un- 
der the Democratic administrations, they reminded the 
voters, the country was always prosperous, and they 
promised that if given a chance, the Democrats would 
restore prosperity. They made much of the enormous 
war debt, of the burdensome and increasing. taxes, of 
the unsound condition of the currency, and of the high 
prices of necessities. Bankruptcy and ruin, they said, 
would result if a change in the administration were not 
made. The war was characterized as a rich man’s war, 
carried on for the financial benefit of Eastern capitalists. 
The Administration was criticized for its reckless ex- 
penditure of money and for alleged corruption and 
frauds. It was threatened that the class that owed the 
debt would be able to make the laws, lay the taxes and 
in other ways run the government. ~ 

The Democrats tried to make light of the news of the 
victories of Sherman in September and October. The 
Crisis said that such news should be taken in small doses 
until November 8.** The Plain Dealer said that Sheri- 
dan was nobly carrying out the ideas of General McClel- 
lan which had been so long disregarded. * The Repub- 
licans, who held meetings to celebrate the victories of 
the field, were accused of using the victories for partisan 
aggrandizement. The Ohio Statesman reminded its 


* Ibid., Nov. 5, 1864. 

* Ibid, Oct. 3, 1864. 

*The Crisis, Sept. 28, 1864. 

“The Plain Dealer, Sept. 21, 1864, 
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readers that military victories during the Lincoln ad- 
ministration would result in peace since the war was be- 
ing carried on not against political organizations and mil- 
itary combinations but against ideas and institutions. * 
“Every victory achieved by our armies in the field,” it 
said, “is an overwhelming argument in favor of the elec- 
tion of a president who can and will make use of vic- 
tories as a means of putting an end to the war.” * 

The past record of the Democrats was referred to as 
indicative of their future record. It was argued that 
a change could not be worse. The Administration was 
charged with prolonging the war for selfish ends. Fre- 
quently, a vote against Lincoln was referred to as being 
one against any future draft of men. 

With the October congressional election in which the 
Democrats won only two of the nineteen seats as con- 
trasted with the fourteen of the nineteen which they 
secured in 1862, the Democratic campaign almost ceased 
so far as speech-making was concerned. 


THE NATIONAL UNION PARTY’S CAMPAIGN 
IN OHIO 

The National Union Convention was held early in 
June, but the active campaigning of the National Union 
party did not begin in earnest in Ohio until September, 
after the Democrats had nominated their candidate and 
the gloomy military situation of the summer was fast 
disappearing. The national convention of the party, 
which had met at Baltimore, June 7 and 8, had nom- 
inated President Lincoln on a platform which in its es- 





*The Ohio Statesman, Sept. 27, 1864. 
* Ibid., Sept. 29, 1864. 
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sentials approved the policies and acts of the Adminis- 
tration, mentioning specifically the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the acts to abolish slavery and the use of 
former slaves as soldiers, favored a constitutional 
amendment to abolish slavery, a liberal and just foreign 
immigration policy, speedy construction of a railroad to 
the Pacific, economy in expenses, and disapproved for- 
eign interference in the Western hemisphere. 


A few days before the National Union Convention, 
the Fremont movement had found expression in a na- 
tional convention, which had been held at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The names of two Ohioans, Bird B. Chapman of 
Elyria and W. H. Shupe, were signed to the B. Gratz 
Brown call for this convention. As to the strength of the 
Fremont movement in Ohio, if the newspapers then pub- 
lished in Ohio reflected public opinion at that time or 
helped to form it, one may infer, I think, that a consid- 
erable number of the Germans of Ohio favored Fre- 
mont for the presidency in the early part of 1864 and 
that there was more unanimity on the candidate than 
on the expediency of an independent movement. Prob- 
ably the position of the Waechter am Erie, the Cleve- 
land German paper, may be considered to have repre- 
sented the position of the more conservative Germans. 
It was opposed to a division among the members of the 
Administration party since such a division would work 
not for the benefit of the radical Germans but for the 
interests of the Democrats and would force the Balti- 
more Convention to be more conservative.’ After the 
two conventions were over, this same paper felt that 





*The Waechter am Erie, cited in the Cleveland Leader, March 17, 
1864. 
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Fremont had not been induced to start a new party on 
principle but because of Lincoln and that he was not the 
same Fremont as in 1856; it compared Fremont’s attack 
upon the Administration to that of the Copperheads; it 
took issue with the Fremont platform, which declared 
that the war had destroyed slavery and contended that 
slavery was dead only where the Union armies were; it 
criticized Fremont for opposing the confiscation of rebel 
property and distribution among former slaves and set- 
tlers, which was in the Radical Republican platform, 
and it asked whether this did not look as though Fre- 
mont were speculating on his nomination at Chicago; it 
did not consider the Arguilles case as a violation of the 
right of asylum, since the Government delivered up a 
slave dealer. * 


The Toledo Express, another German paper of Ohio, 
endorsed the Fremont movement until July when it came 
out for the reélection of Lincoln on the plea that unity 
of the Administration party and loyalty were identical. ° 


The Cincinnati Volksblatt never did support Fre- 
mont. But according to the Cleveland Herald, a Fre- 
mont German daily, the Ohio Democrat was to begin 
publication August 5.* Another Fremont German news- 
paper reported to have begun publication in August was 
the Volks Zeitung. ° 


In the Ohio papers for the summer of 1864, I found 
only one notice of a Fremont meeting, which was re- 





ss *The Waechter am Erie, cited in the Sandusky Register, June 22, 
"8 The Toledo Express, cited in the Enquirer, July 2, 1864; the Toledo 
Express cited in the Cleveland Herald, July 8, 1864. 
*The Cleveland Herald, Aug. 17, 1864. 
* The Cincinnati Commercial, Aug. 26, 1864; Ibid., Oct. 20, 1864. 
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ported to have been held in Cincinnati, June 29, and at 
which a Colonel Grant of Missouri was the speaker. ° 

During the summer, there was little political cam- 
paigning. Success for the National Union Candidate 
appeared to be very slight, because the Administration 
was blamed for the lack of military successes, and be- 
cause, by his demand for the abolition of slavery as a 
prerequisite to negotiations, Lincoln was considered as 
having made peace impossible. The Administration 
papers in Ohio were noticeably silent concerning Lin- 
coln and the Union party’s cause. The editors spent 
their time trying to convince their readers that the worst 
of the job in putting down the rebellion was over. 

In the fall, due to the victories of Farragut, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan, the crushing of the rebellion and 
peace with Union seemed nearer at hand. And with the 
opening of the active campaign in September the pros- 
pects for the success of the National Union party 
brightened. 

Mass meetings and campaign addresses were a very 
important part of the Republican campaign. Besides 
the nominees for Congress, some of the prominent 
Unionists of Ohio who took an active part in the cam- 
paign were Governor Brough, ex-Governors Tod and 
Dennison, Senators Sherman and Wade, and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Chase, who by the 17th of Septem- 
ber had decided to promote the reélection of President 
Lincoln. ’ 

No doubt, the most effective campaign argument that 





* The Cincinnati Enquirer, July 1, 1864. 
*Schuckers, J. W., The life and public services of Salmon Portland 
Chase, Chase’s Journal, 511. 
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was used by the orators and newspapers, was the one 
that the war was not a failure as the Chicago platform 
had declared. When the news of the victories reached 
Ohio, the Union rallies that were held to celebrate them 
must have had a tremendous effect in arousing enthusi- 
asm for the cause of the Union party. It was argued 
that it was now no time to give up the fighting when the 
rebellion was so near to being crushed. At a Cleveland 
Union meeting, Governor Brough, who spoke subse- 
quent to John Sherman, referred to Sherman as being 
not so good a speaker as his brother, William T. Sher- 
man; he said that there were two peace commissions in 
the field to bring the South back to the Union, which had 
as their presidents Grant and Sherman.* In some of 
the newspapers there were maps, showing the territory 
that had been taken from the rebels, with accompanying 
statistics as to the comparative loss in man-power and 
territory of the two sections. During a speech at Lan- 
caster Job E. Stevenson used two maps of the United 
States from one of which had been cut the South to 
show the territory the United States would lose if the 
independence of the South were granted, and from the 
other of which had been cut the part of the South that 
had not yet been conquered.* The Ohio State Journal 
in an editorial head-line referred to one of Sheridan’s 
victories in the Shenandoah as “another hole in the Chi- 
cago platform”.** In Cincinnati, Thomas Buchanan 
Read wrote on the spur of the moment “Sheridan’s 
Ride”, which was delivered October 31st by a retired 
actor at Pike’s Opera House at a complimentary festival 





* Brough at Cleveland, Oct. 1, the Sandusky Register, Oct. 4, 1864. 
*Stevenson at Lancaster, Sept. 1, Cincinnati Gazette, Sept. 20, 1864. 
*The Ohio State Journal, Sept. 21, 1864. 
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to the actor in recognition of his aid to the soldiers. ™ 

The Chicago platform was attacked especially by 
Governor Brough, whose speech at Circleville on the 
Democratic platform was printed by the National Union 
Association at Cincinnati and distributed as campaign 
literature. The Governor maintained that the principles 
declared were hypocritical and inconsistent; he pointed 
out that the Democrats condemned not the Southern 
rebellion but the Administration, that the Democrats 
wanted an armistice, which would mean the retiring of 
our armies from the land they had subdued, that the 
crushing of the rebellion was at hand, and that in the 
platform they were opposed to the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus and to arbitrary arrests, although 
McClellan, their nominee, was the first to make arbi- 
trary arrests. The plank which expressed sympathy 
for the soldiers was construed by the Governor as an 
insult, as pity for the soldiers and not thanks to them. 
Holding that the Peace Democrats were responsible for 
the prolongation of the war, he declared that, if Mc- 
Clellan were elected, they and not McClellan would run 
affairs. » 

The Chicago platform was also attacked by Charles 
D. Drake, who, when speaking at Cincinnati, charged 
that the Democrats had deliberately proposed a conven- 
tion of the states when they knew that constitutionally 
it took two-thirds of the states to call a convention and 
that it would be impossible to obtain such a number. He 
contrasted the term, “ultimate convention” with “imme- 
diate convention” and said that in the meantime between 





™ The Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 10, 1864. 
*% Ibid., Sept. 5, 1864; Brough, John, The defenders of the country 
and its enemies. . . . 
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the end of hostilities and the convention the army would 
be halted in its advance and the Union gone forever. 
He stressed the idea that the only hope of the Union was 
hammering it together. * 

At the hands of the newspapers and the campaign 
speakers, McClellan came in for his share of criticism. 
He was held responsible for the failure of the first two 
years of the war and his alleged military blunders were 
paraded before the people. A campaign document got- 
ten up by a Cincinnati man, a collection of affidavits by 
several people, attempted to show that, as a general, Mc- 
Clellan had sympathized with the South and had acted 
accordingly. “* His lack of experience in civil affairs 
was contrasted with the experience of the President. 
Time and again, it was argued that although McClellan 
had declared for the war for the Union, he would be con- 
trolled by the Peace Democrats and their Chicago plat- 
form. McClellan’s record as commander of the Union 
army in which capacity he had been the first to propose 
an unconditional draft, and to arrest the legislature of a 
state, was contrasted with the views of the Peace Demo- 
crats. 

George H. Pendleton, the Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial nominee, was termed a rank secessionist of the Cal- 
houn stripe.” People were reminded that he would have 
the casting vote in the Senate and that he would become 
president if McClellan should die. 

Of President Lincoln little was said or written. Now 
and then, his patience, experience, honesty of purpose 
and goodness of heart were referred to. Senator John 





* Drake at Cincinnati, Oct. 1, Ohio State Journal, Oct. 5, 1864. 
* General McClellan’s record. . .. 
* Ohio State Journal, Oct. 6, 1864. 
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Sherman in a speech at Sandusky said that the people 
knew all of the President’s faults but could never know 
all his virtues. * 

Economic arguments were little used. It was said 
that it would be cheaper to go on and finish the war, 
because then the Union would be restored and the South 
would help pay the war debt. 

The issue stressed was Union or Disunion. Why 
elect the Democrats and break the Union when the war 
was about over? The Democratic platform-makers 
were characterized as fast friends of the South and 
slavery, and it was argued that, if these men were at the 
head of affairs, the South would be granted independ- 
ence, since the Democrats wanted peace more than na- 
tional honor. An honorable Union peace, they held, 
could be obtained only by whipping the South, which 
could not be done on the Chicago platform. 

After the congressional election in October, when the 
National Union party elected all its candidates, except 
two, since the party was sure of carrying Ohio in No- 
vember, the campaign became much less intense and 
some of the speakers went to other and doubtful states 
to help there. 

THE ELECTION 

On October 11th, Ohio held a state and congressional 
election. That the Democrats considered it to be of 
great importance, as indicating how the November elec- 
tion would go, was evidenced by the appeal made Octo- 
ber Ist, by the Ohio Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee, which said that “victory in October secures victory 
in November.” * 





* Sherman at Sandusky, Oct. 1, Sandusky Register, Oct, 3, 1864. 
*The Ohio Statesman, Oct. 3, 1864. 
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The October election resulted in a significant victory 
for the National Union party of Ohio. In contrast with 
the election of 1862 when only five Unionist members 
were elected, seventeen of the nineteen congressional 
districts returned Unionist congressmen. In the tenth, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth districts, it was the soldiers’ 
vote that won the election for the Administration party. 
The fifth district, made up of counties in the northwest- 
ern part of Ohio, and the twelfth, including counties in 
the south central part of the state, alone went Demo- 
cratic. On the home vote, the Unionists had a three 
per cent majority; the total Unionist vote, including the 
home and soldier vote, was fifty-seven per cent of the 
whole. * 

Considering the total number of votes cast in the 
different congressional districts, one finds that the vote 
was twelve per cent lighter than it was in the guberna- 
torial election of 1863, when the total vote had ex- 
ceeded any other previous vote cast in Ohio by eight 
per cent ; that, as compared with that of 1863, the Union- 
ist home vote fell off seventeen per cent, the Unionist 
soldiers’ vote decreased twenty-five per cent, while the 
Democratic home vote fell off only two per cent, and 
the Democratic soldiers’ vote made a gain of seventy- 
one per cent over that of 1863. 

The Democratic newspapers made the most of the de- 
crease in the votes cast by their opponents and predicted 
that McClellan would carry Ohio on the home vote, 
while the Union State Executive Committee, in an ap- 
peal to Ohio Union voters, urged the necessity of a full 





? The election returns for the elections discussed in this chapter are 
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vote in November, which had not been cast in October 
due to the indifference of many. ° 


Between the October and the November elections, 
the political campaigns waged by both parties since Sep- 
tember died down considerably. The Administration 
party was confident of a victory in November. In this 
they were not disappointed. 


Lincoln carried Ohio by a majority of 60,055. His 
vote was fifty-six per cent of the total Ohio vote; fifty- 
three per cent of the home vote and eighty-one per cent 
of the army vote were cast for him. 


Although the army vote did not change the outcome 
of the election in Ohio, but simply raised the Unionist 
majority, McClellan carried forty counties on the home 
vote, but the soldiers’ vote put seven of these into the 
Unionist ranks. These counties had been close on the 
home vote: in only one, Van Wert, was the Democratic 
home majority three per cent of the total vote; in Cler- 
mont and Ross, the Democratic majority was two per 
cent; in Montgomery, the Democrats had a majority of 
316 votes, in Stark, 194, in Hardin, 38, and in Mus- 
kingum, 14. 

Comparing the home vote with that of 1863, when 
33,947 more voted than in the presidential election of 
1860, one finds that 23,186 fewer votes were cast for 
Abraham Lincoln than for John Brough; General Mc- 
Clellan got 10,537 more votes from Ohio than did Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham; and there were 12,649 fewer home 
votes in 1864 than in 1863. The large gain in the Dem- 
ocratic home vote probably represented those Democrats 





*The Sandusky Register, Oct. 25, 1864. 
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who in 1863 voted for John Brough, because Clement 
L. Vallandigham was a peace man. The falling off in 
the Union vote was general and rather uniform in all 
the counties. In only four counties was there an in- 
crease in the Union home vote: in Ashland, an increase 
of 195 votes; in Greene, 68; in Lawrence, 15; in Mus- 
kingum, 519. The 12,649 fewer home votes in 1864 than 
in 1863 can be considered as being the votes of those 
who do not exercise their vote except upon extraor- 
dinary occasions. 

The army vote in 1864 amounted to 51,434, an in- 
crease of 7,514 over that of 1863. That Ohio had at least 
twice that many soldiers in the field of 1864, is a low es- 
timate. Abraham Lincoln received fourteen votes more 
from Ohio soldiers than did John Brough, although the 
Cincinnati Gazette had estimated that since 1864, 20,000 
Ohio Unionist voters had been added to the army 
strength of the Ohio Unionists. The Ohio Statesman, 
after comparing the soldiers’ vote in the October elec- 
tion with that of the gubernatorial election of 1863 and 
noting the increase of seventy per cent in the Demo- 
cratic field vote, predicted that the Democrats would 
gain proportionately in the army as at home and that 
McClellan would probably divide the army vote evenly. * 
But although the Ohio Democratic soldiers’ vote in the 
November election in 1864 represented an increase of 
321 per cent over that of 1863, it was only eight per cent 
of the total Ohio army vote vast. McClellan, of whom 
Rutherford B. Hayes had said, “no commander was ever 
more loved by his men * * *”,* had been counted 





*The Ohio Statesman, Oct. 15, 1864. 
* Hayes to his wife, Sept. 6, 1864, Williams, C. R. Diary and letters 
of Rutherford Birchard OO «2s « Ee 504-505. ° 
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upon to get a very large soldiers’ vote. That he did not 
can be accounted for in large part by the peace plank in 
the Chicago platform, the Union victories in the fall and 
the consequent much improved military situation. 


The contest was not a close one in Ohio. New York 
was really the only state in which there was doubt as to 
the outcome. Undoubtedly the election would have been 
closer but for the military victories of the fall. 


Too much importance cannot be put upon the great 
improvement in the military situation in the fall of 1864 
as a determining factor in the winning of the election 
for the Administration party. In the summer of 1864, 
in Ohio, as elsewhere, there had been a greal deal of 
dissatisfaction with the Administration, which was 
largely due to the enormous loss of lives on the battle- 
fields without any substantial gains to show for it. Then 
people naturally grew weary of the burdens of the war 
and, in their strong desire for the end of it, they were 
inclined to believe that the Administration was respon- 
sible for the prolonged fighting, since President Lincoln 
had made the abolition of slavery a pre-requisite to peace. 
But as in 1863, due in large part to the victories at Get- 
tysburg and Vicksburg, the political tide in Ohio had 
been turned in favor of the Administration party, so in 
1864, by the victories of Farragut, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan, the masses were reinvigorated in spirit and the ma- 
jority decided to finish the war and to reélect President 
Lincoln since it is not best to change administrations in 
the midst of a war. 
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BURIALS, ADMISSIONS TO THE HOLY COMMUN- 
ION AND MARRIAGES AT SCHOENBRUNN 





We are indebted to Rev. J. E. Weinland, of Dover, 
Ohio, for the following list of burials, admission to the 
Holy Communion and marriages at Schoenbrunn, 1772- 


1777. 
BURIALS AT SCHOENBRUNN 


1772 
CATHARINA — Samuel’s little daughter. Baptized December 17th, 


by David Zeisberger. Went home, December 28th, 1772, aged 
3 yrs. 11 mo. Buried in Schoenbrunn. 


1773 


SALOME — Isaac Glikhican’s daughter’s child, born April 9th. 
Was baptized April 19th by Brother Jungman. Went home 
in Schoenbrunn April 27th, and was buried April 28th, 1773. 

ABIGAIL — Little daughter of Wilhelm and Martha, born Febru- 
ary 7th, 1772, in Friedenshutten. Was baptized by Brother 
Schmick, February 7th, 1772. Went home in Schoenbrunn, 
June 27th, 1773, and was buried June 28th, 1773. 

Tosias — Little son of Nicholas and Amelia, born October 5th, 
1771, baptized October 6th, by Brother Jungman, in Schoen- 
brunn. Departed this life July 9th, and was buried July 
loth, 1773. 

BENJAMIN —A youth, baptized July 2nd by Brother David Zeis- 
berger in Schoenbrunn, departed this life on the 1oth of the 
same month and was buried July 11th, 1773. 


1773 

SABINA — Little daughter of Michael and Charlotte, born in 
January and baptized February 2nd, 1772, by Brother David 
Zeisberger. Departed this life, July 15th in Schoenbrunn and 
was buried July 16th, 1773. 

REBEccA — Little daughter of Levi and Salome, born March 18th 
and baptized March 2ist, by Brother Jungman. Departed 
this life July 17th, 1773, in Schoenbrunn, and was buried the 
same day. 

AnnA—A child of unbaptized parents, one year old, was bap- 
tized by Brother David Zeisberger, August 1oth, in Schoen- 
brunn, died soon thereafter and was buried August 11th, 


1773- 
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CornetiA — Isaac Glikhican’s mother, was baptized January 6th, 
1771, by Brother David Zeisberger in Langun k. De- 
parted this life in Schoenbrunn August 2oth, 1773. And was 
buried August 2Ist, 1773. 


BEATA — Little daughter of Samuel and Sarah Nantikok. Was 
baptized by Roth, January 27th, 1772, 4 mos. old. Went 
home in Schoenbrunn August 25th, 1773. Was buried on 
the 26th. 

Lucia — A widow (A Delaware), was baptized April 1oth, 1757, 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by Martin Mack. Widow of 
Lucas (who died January 14th, 1757), now wife of Peter. 
Admitted to Holy Communion in 1758. Went home August 
3Ist, 1773, at Schoenbrunn and was buried September Ist, 


1773: 





1773 
Anton (a Delaware) — Was baptized by Frederick Camerhoff 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, February 8th, 1750. Admitted 
in April of the same year to the Holy Communion. Went 
home in Schoenbrunn, September 5th, 1773, and was buried 
on September 6th, 1773. As a National Helper (Native 
Helper) his work was much blessed. 


REBEccA — Solomon’s daughter, was baptized June 7th, 1767, in 
Friedenshutten, by Schmick. Was admitted to the Holy 
Communion June 17th, 1769. Departed this life, September 
17th, 1773, and was buried in Schoenbrunn. 

SAMUEL—A child of unbaptized parents, was baptized by 
Brother David Zeisberger, October 23rd, 1773. Departed 
this life October 25th and was buried the same day at Schoen- 
brunn. 

Simon — Was baptized in 1772 at Longun k by Jungman 
and was admitted to the Holy Communion, February 6th, 
1773. Went home October 31st, 1773, at Schoenbrunn and 
was buried November 1, 1773. 

Henry — Son of Samuel and Sarah Nantikok, born August 22nd, 
of this year, (1773). Baptized on the same day by Roth, in 
Schoenbrunn. Departed on November oth, following, and 
was buried on the roth. 





1774 


PHOEBE — A widow. Was baptized January 6th, 1767, in Fried- 
enshutten by Schmick. Admitted to the Holy Communion, 
March 31st, 1768. Went home in Schoenbrunn January 17th, 
1774, and was buried on the 18th of January, 1774. (See 
Diary concerning her suffering. — J. E. W.) 
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Lupwic — Grandson of Margaretha, born November 2oth, 1773, 
was baptized December 2nd by Brother David Zeisberger. 
Departed this life March Ist, 1774, in Schoenbrunn and was 
buried the next day. 

Joseru — Gutgigamen’s little son. Was baptized in his 4th year, 
during the last hours of his life, April 15th, by Brother David 
Zeisberger. Departed this life, April 16th in Schoenbrunn. 
Was buried on the same day, April 16th, 1774. 

Nicop—emMus — Was baptized June roth, 1764, in the Barracks at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by Brother Grube. Was admit- 
ted to the Holy Communion, October 11, 1765. Went home 
in Schoenbrunn, June 25th, 1774, and was buried June 26th, 
1773:- 

1775 


Marta Macpetena —Isaac’s cousin, a widow, was baptized 
March 13th, 1775, in Schoenbrunn by David Zeisberger. De- 
parted this life soon after and was buried March 14th, 1775. 

GERTRUDE — This was the daughter of this same Maria Mag- 
dalena and was born in Schoenbrunn, March 11th, 1775. 
Was baptized March 18th by Brother David Zeisberger. De- 
parted this life March 19th and was buried on the same day. 

ANNA HeLeENA— Daughter of Samuel and Sarah Nantikok. 
Born in Schoenbrunn, March 29th. Baptized by David Zeis- 
berger on the 30th. Departed this life May 4th, 1775, and 
was buried on the 5th. 

JoHANNeEs — Alias Papunhank, baptized by David Zeisberger in 
Wihilusing, June 26th, 1763, admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, in May, 1765. Was afterwards a National Helper. 
Went home in Schoenbrunn, May 15th, 1775, and was buried 

on May 16th, 1775. 

JOHANNES — Son of Thomas and Sabina. Born in Schoenbrunn, 
April 25th, 1774, and baptized by David Zeisberger, Septem- 
ber 18th, of the same year. Departed this life, August 25th, 
1775, and was buried on the 26th. 


1775 


Sotomon — A chief of the Monsey nation. In 1768 came to the 
Brethren in Goschgoschunk,' and was baptized in Lawunak- 
hannek, December 25, 1769, by David Zeisberger. Admitted 
to Holy Communion March 28th, 1771. Died at Schoen- 
brunn, September 27th, 1775, and was buried September 
28th, 1775. 





* Coshocton, 
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NicopEMus — Came to the congregation in the spring of this 
year. Was baptized December 7th, by David Zeisberger. 
Went home December toth in Schoenbrunn and was buried 
December 11th, 1775. 


1776 

JeEpTHA — (Jephtah) Ger. Was baptized in Schoenbrunn Janu- 
ary 6th, 1774, by David Zeisberger. Was admitted to the 
Holy Communion, July 8th, 1775. Departed this life Febru- 
ary 3rd, 1776, and was buried February 5, 1776. 

HANNAH — Daughter of Leonard and Rachel, born in Schoen- 
brunn April 9th, 1776, was baptized by Brother David Zeis- 
berger April 1oth, and departed this life April 14th and was 
buried April 16th, 1776. 

LaBAN —A single man, baptized January 7th, 1776, by David 
Zeisberger. Departed this life May 28th, 1776, in Schoen- 
brunn and was buried on the 2oth. 


1776 

Boas — Baptized by David Zeisberger, May 3rd, 1771, in 
Langundantenunk. Admitted to Holy Communion May 3oth, 
1772. Departed this life in Schoenbrunn, September 5th, 
1776, and was buried, September 6th, 1776. 

Rosina — Wife of Jacob Gendaskund. Baptized by David Zeis- 
berger, March 2ist, 1771, in Langunda::tenunk. Admitted to 
Holy Communion April 11th, 1772. Departed this life in 
Schoenbrunn, September 16th, 1776, and was buried on Sep- 
tember 17th, 1776. 

SetH — Alias Netawustond. Came to the congregation in the 
spring of 1774. Was baptized in Schoenbrunn, July 17th, 
1774, by David Zeisberger. Admitted to Holy Communion 
May 27th, 1775. Died September 17th, 1776, and was buried 
September 18th, 1776. 

PHOEBE — Daughter of Moses and Lois, born in Schoenbrunn, 
July 18th of this year and baptized on the 21st by George 
Jungman. Departed this life October 4th, 1776, and was 
buried October 5th, 1776. 

CHRISTINA — Daughter of the widow Helena, 6 years of age. 
Baptized October 4th, 1776, in Schoenbrunn by Brother 
Jungman. Departed soon thereafter and was buried on the 

th. 
. 1776 

Anna Rosina (A Delaware) — Wife of Gottlieb, was baptized 
in Gnadenhutten, on the Mahoney, at the Synod there August 
Vol. XXXV —37 
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11th, 1754, by Christian Henry Rauch. Lived afterward in 
the Sister’s House at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. March Ist, 
1769, she was married to Gottlieb at Nain. Was a Sister, 
admitted to the Holy Communion. Departed this life in 
Schoenbrunn, October 13th, 1776, and was buried October 
14th, 1776. (Was a sister of Priscilla and Agnes and 
was about 18 years of age at her baptism. Priscilla was the 
wife of Nathanial, baptized July 24th, 1751, at Gnadenhutten 
on the Mahoney, by Martin Mack and died July 17th, 1764, 
in the Philadelphia Barracks. Agnes was the second wife 
of Joshua, Jr. His first wife was Magdalena. This Joshua 
was a Delaware. Had a sister named Berona. He was bap- 
tized June 24th, 1749, by Camerhoff at Gnadenhutten on the 
Mahoney, died August 17th, 1760, in Nain. — Added by 
J. E. W.) 

Anna E izaBetH — Daughter of Fredrick and Bathsheba, eight 
years of age. She was baptized October 17th, 1776, by Jung- 
man. Departed this life October 24th in Schoenbrunn and 
was buried October 25th, 1776. 

BeniGNA — Daughter of Sem (Shem) and Lucia. Born in 
Schoenbrunn, April 19th. Was baptized by David Zeis- 
berger, July 7th. Departed this life, October 25th, and was 
buried October 26th, 1776. 


1776 
Noan — The first fruit of the Cherokee Nation. Baptized in 
Schoenbrunn, July 4th, 1773, by David Zeisberger. Admitted 
to the Holy Communion, September 17th, 1774. Departed 
this life, December 26th, 1776. Was buried on the 27th. 


1777 

HELENA — A widow, was baptized at Gnadenhutten on the Ma- 
honey, April 13th, 1755, as a girl of 14 years by Brother 
Grube. Was afterward enticed from the church. In 1775 
she returned to the church at Schoenbrunn, where she was 
absolved February 4th, 1776, and received. She departed 
this life January 22nd, 1777, and was buried January 24th, 
5777: 
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ADMITTED TO THE HOLY COMMUNION AT 
SCHOENBRUNN 


1772 
Sept. 26 Amelia 
Lea, Simon’s wife 
Agnes, Isaac’s wife 
Nicholas 
1773 
Feb. 6 Simon 
Anna Salome, Nathanial’s wife 
(Lorel, Philip’s wife, in Gnadenhutten.) 
Apr. 8 Anton 
Sept. 4. Michael 
Oct. 18 Margaret, a widow 


1774 
May 14 Charlotte 
Sept. 17. Noah 
Henrietta 
Dec. 17. Samuel Nantikok 
1775 
Jan. 21 Tobias alias Melimius 


Martha, William’s wife 
Mar. 4 Maria, Boas’ mother. 
Apr. 13. Sarah Nantikok 
May 27 Aaron 

Seth 

Lazara 

Wilhelmina 


1775 

July 8 Jeptha 

Salome, Steph. wife 

Theodora, Boas’ wife 
Sept. 30 Stephanus 

Magdalena 

Verona 
Nov. 11 Ezra 

Zipora 

Debora 

Johanetta 
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1776 

Feb. 3 Cornelia 
Mar.g Ludwig 

Jacob 

Silas 

Rebecca 
Apr. 4 Gottfried 

Justina 

Rachel 
May 25 Leonhard 

Johanna Sophia 
July 6 Regina 

Debora 


1777 
Feb. 15 ‘Priscilla, a widow 
Mar. 27. Renatus 
Richard Conner 
Note — Peggy Conner was admitted to the Holy Communion 
at Lichtenau, Sept. 13, 1777. 
(O. K. Feb. 26, 1924, W. N. S.) 


MARRIAGES IN SCHOENBRUNN 


1773 Samuel Moor — with the widow Helena—June 13th, 
1773, in Schoenbrunn, by Jungman. 

1774. Abraham — with the widow Anna — January 16th, 1774, 
in Schoenbrunn, by Roth. 

1774 David, Jr. — with Salome, daughter of Timothy and Mar- 
tha — March 27th, 1774, in Schoenbrunn, by Jungman. 

1774 Stephanus — with Salome, sister of Martha — April 27th, 
1774, in Schoenbrunn by Roth. 

1774 Tobias—alias Melimius— with Rebecca Nantikok, by 
Roth, May rith, 1774. 

1774 Peter —- with Jannetje, by Jungman, May rth, 1774. 

1774 Adolph — with Susanna — by Jungman, May 2gth, 1774, 
in Schoenbrunn. 

1776 Nicholas — with Sophia, daughter of Jacob Gendaskund, 
in Scheenbrunn, April 17, 1776, by Jungman. 

1776 Peter, son of Cornelius, with the single sister Christiana, 
April 24th, 1776, in Schoenbrunn, by Jungman. 


(O. K. Feb. 26, 1924, W. N. S.) 














THE OHIO CANAL 





AN ACCOUNT OF ITS COMPLETION TO CHILLICOTHE 





By GEORGE PERKINS 


About this time (1831) the news of the completion of 
the Ohio Canal reached our village. This immense un- 
dertaking was brought about by the lack of proper 
means of transportation. The roads throughout the 
state were primitive. The wagons that traversed them 
were inadequate to transport products and needed goods, 
and a universal sentiment was aroused for building a 
canal. Uncle John Briggs and Samuel Probst, having 
business in Chillicothe at the same time, concluded to 
stay over and attend the exercises connected with the 
opening of the canal as far as that point. 

A short description of the canal from its first sugges- 
tion to the completion may be in order. George Wash- 
ington seems to have been the first to suggest a canal 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River, which he did in a 
letter to the Governor of Virginia in 1784. The matter 
was often brought up and talked over until the year 
1822, when the Ohio Legislature passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the Governor to employ an engineer and appoint a 
board of commissioners to make examination, surveys 
and estimates of the cost of constructing a canal. The 
commissioners secured the services of James Geddes as 
engineer. For three years surveys and examinations 
were made. The commissioners then reported in favor 
of beginning at once the building of the canal. Within 
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a month, the Legislature by a large majority passed the 
act entitled “An Act to provide for the Internal im- 
provement of the State of Ohio by navigable Canals.” 

The board of commissioners was reorganized, con- 
sisting of seven members, three of whom were desig- 
nated as Acting Commissioners whose duty was to em- 
ploy surveyors, agents and assistants, contract for work 
of construction and superintend the construction of the 
canal. Funds were supplied by grants, sale of stock, 
etc. 

The general government was appealed to and in re- 
sponse 1,100,351 acres of land were granted for canal 
use. This land was sold at two dollars per acre and the 
proceeds used for the construction of the canal. A con- 
dition of this grant was that no toll should ever be 
charged the United States Government for use of the 
canals. Soldiers were to be transported free in all wars 
and the Potawatomie Indians were moved to their west- 
ern reservation partly by way of the canal. 


On July 4, 1825, the opening exercises were conducted 
at Licking Summit, a few miles southwest of Newark. 
Governor DeWitt Clinton and other distinguished men 
from New York were present. The Chillicothe Blues 
marched from that place to the Summit to teke part in 
the opening exercises which were as follows: Governor 
Clinton received the spade, thrust it into the soil of Ohio 
and raised the first spadeful of earth. Amidst the 
shouts of the people present, this earth was placed in a 
canal wheel-barrow. Then the spade was passed in suc- 
cession to Governor Morrow of Ohio, Captain King and 
others of the Clinton party who filled the barrow. 
Thomas Ewing was the orator of the day. The speak- 
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er’s stand was in the woods. After the addresses were 
over, an abundant dinner was served and Governor 
Clinton’s health was drunk to the roar of the artillery 
and rattle of small arms. 


It is at this point, where the building of the canal be- 
gan, that the great Licking Reservoir, embracing some 
14,000 acres of land, is located. This was built by put- 
ting in sheet piling and building a double wall of logs 
on it. This reservoir covered a great extent of forest 
land, the dead trees standing for many years in the 
water. The canal was fed in both directions from this 
great artificial lake. The heaviest work on the whole 
line was done at this point, on the “Great Cut.’’ Coming 
south from the summit they had to dig for six miles 
through the hills, an excavation of thirty feet in depth. 
This great excavation had to be dug by human labor, 
with mattock, shovel and wheel-barrow. They encoun- 
tered a heavy, tough clay that was very difficult to handle. 
It was a sight to see fifty of these barrow-men in line, 
wheeling out their heavy loads, following a leader who 
always kept them on a run. 

Work was begun immediately after the opening, at 
many places, but was pushed more rapidly in the north- 
ern.portion. Men came to work on the canal from dis- 
tant counties as well as from those through which it was 
to pass. Wages were at the beginning eight dollars per 
month of twenty-six working days, from sunrise to sun- 
set. Many farmers and their sons worked for this small 
sum but it was paid in cash and cash was very scarce in 
those days. But living expenses were low. Wheat sold at 
25 cts., corn 124 cts. and oats at 10 cts. per bushel before 
the canal was dug. After it was built wheat at towns 
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along the canal rose to 75 cts. and other things in pro- 
portion. Wages, however, did not long remain so low, 
as the letting of the work on the Pennsylvania Canals in 
1828 created a great demand for laborers. 


The Ohio Canal extended from Cleveland to Ports- 
mouth, a distance of 309 miles. Its width was 40 feet 
at water line and 26 feet at the bottom, with an average 
depth of four feet. The walls of the locks were of cut 
stone masonry. The total cost of the canal was 
$4,695,203. Just two years after the opening date the 
first boat descended from Akron to Cleveland. Four 
years later the first boats came down the canal as far 
as Chillicothe. Arrangements were made for a grand 
celebration of the entry of the first boats into this place. 

It was on this occasion that Messrs. Briggs and 
Probst made their visit to Chillicothe. The tedium of 
the stage-coach ride was enlivened by tales of the War 
of 1812 related by Mr. Probst who had been a fifer with 
the American troops on the Canadian frontier. He de- 
scribed the notes of his fife piercing the air as he and 
the drummers enthusiastically cheered the American 
troops at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. The music of the 
fife in that battle reduced to words ran thus: 


Oh! the white cockade, 
And the rifled gun, 

Will make the British 
Fly like tun. 


On arriving at Chillicothe on October 22, 1831, our 
travellers were astonished at the immense crowd as- 
sembled to attend the opening ceremonies. Early in the 
morning a salute was fired by the artillery at the north 
end of Paint Street. After that, the Blues escorted Gov- 
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ernor McArthur into town. At ten o’clock the proces- 
sion was formed, composed of the ladies of the town 
and many visitors from other parts of the state. They 
assembled at the Court House to make ready for a flag 
presentation to the packet boat Dolphin, which was built 
in Chillicothe. The flag was presented to Captain Wil- 
liamson who, after thanking the ladies in a brief speech, 
invited all who could get aboard his boat, the Dolphin, 
and the General Worthington, both of which were built 
here, to take a ride to the basin at the north end of town, 
where they met the eight canal boats that had come 
down the canal to take part in the celebration. After a 
military salute and a speech by the mayor, the entire 
fleet sailed into town in the following order: Dolphin, 
General Worthington, Chillicothe, Monticello, Victory, 
Canton, Lancaster, Athenian, Napoleon and Citizen. 
Thus arranged, the boats, with more than five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen aboard, with flags waving from 
mastheads and delightful music, made their triumphal 
entry into the town amid the cheering of over eight 
thousand spectators who lined the banks of the canal 
and filled the windows or covered the roofs of the build- 
ings. The address was made by William Key Bond, 
after which another flag was presented to the boat Chul- 
licothe. A young lady made the presentation address 
which was responded to by Captain Ulmer of the Chilh- 
cothe. The captains of the fleet of boats invited the 
people who could get aboard to take another ride from 
one end of town to the other. After this the company 
repaired to the market house where a dinner was served, 
which perhaps for abundance and taste has never been 
excelled. Among the rich viands at this dinner, and 
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which added to its novelty, were two full grown deer 
dressed whole and set on the table in the attitude of full 
flight. The speeches and toasts lasted until four o’clock 
when the guests were treated to another boat ride, pass- 
ing the locks above town. At night the berm-bank of 
the canal was illuminated by a row of candles, six feet 
apart, from Walnut Street to Mulberry Street. There 
was also an arch thrown across the head of Paint Street, 
100 feet long and 30 feet high. The splendor and beauty 
of this scene can be understood only by those who wit- 
nessed it. 


The canal from that time on continued to be the great 
transportation facilities for the state of Ohio. The 
farmers along its course conveyed their grain to distant 
and better markets. In winter when the boats were ice- 
bound the crew worked in the slaughter houses and their 
boats were moored as near as possible, the men living 
in them. At one time there were as many as eighty 
boats tied up in Chillicothe for the winter. 

Many anecdotes were related to the writer by captains 
of the various boats — how they struck snags or stuck 
in the mud, sometimes taking days for release. One 
prided himself on being the only person whose boat was 
run over and cut in two by a railroad train. His boat 
was passing through a point where an inclined plane led 
from a coal mine above the canal. The engineer of the 
loaded coal cars failed to see that the track was not clear, 
started the cars down the incline and crashed into the 
boat. All hands jumped in time but the boat was cut 
in two and two mules were killed. Another captain told 
of buying a load of chickens, which he intended to ship 
to a point down the Ohio River. His boat was tied up 
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near the Jasper basin. Some one pulled off a board and 
the entire lot of chickens (over 2,000) escaped and took 
to the woods. It is said that chickens were found wild 
in the woods for ten years afterward. At one time a 
boat heavily laden with corn was passing down when a 
heavy windstorm blew her against another boat, making 
a hole in her side, spilling the corn off the deck and 
drowning the cook who was below. Surely it was a 
great shipwreck. 
The horses made a stumble, 
The driver gave a squall, 


They went head over heals, 
Into the raging canawl. 


The canal was a busy place, the boats lining the wharf. 
at Water Street discharged and loaded much merchan- 
dise. The rules governing the canal were very strict in 
the early days. No one could place a dead animal in it 
without incurring a heavy fine. No driving on the tow- 
path, excepting towing the boat or carrying freight to 
and fro was allowed. Boats were restricted to four 
miles an hour. A fine was imposed for throwing hay 
or manure from the boats into the channel, etc. One 
boat, the Blue Bird, was called the Sunday boat, on ac- 
count of its captain being a very religious man. He tied 
up his boat at midnight on Saturday. On Sunday, if 
no church was near, he held service on the boat. He 
had as a driver a boy who being taunted one day by 
another driver on a competing boat took the whip from 
around his neck and “pitched into” the fellow. The 
result was that his boat entered the lock first. This boy, 
Jimmy Garfield, became President of the United States. 


The boatmen, as a class, were a rough, fighting set of 
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men and many fights occurred among them. A few 
were musicians and at night the ears of the listeners 
were delighted with the bugle notes of “Suwanee River” 
or “Old Black Joe” as they floated through the darkness 
and were echoed up and down the river. The canal con- 
tinued to prosper until the railroads took away its 
business. It was finally abandoned. The last boat, 
stranded in the dry bed of the canal, was inhabited by its 
old captain, until falling into decay, it was declared a 
nuisance. The captain left for parts unknown and the 
“Duck” never swam again. 


a ord 














THE McGUFFEY SOCIETY AT FORT HILL 


BY JOHN R. HORST 





The McGuffey Society of Columbus, Ohio, met at 
Fort Hill in Highland county, on Saturday, September 
12th, 1925, as previously announced in the newspapers. 


Fort Hill is the name of a hill located about three 
miles north of Sinking Spring. Surrounding the crest 
of the hill is an ancient fortification, apparently for de- 
fense, the building of which is credited to the Mound 
Builders. It contains about forty acres within the 
boundary of the fort. Just within the earth works 
which constitute the fort is a deep ditch, from ten to 
twelve feet below the top of the fort. Much stone has 
been gathered and piled upon the slopes of the fort; and 
it is surmised that these were used for defense against 
a foe attempting to attack from below. It may easily 
be imagined that the non-combatants were herded in the 
center of the enclosure. However, the greatest stretch 
of the imagination can not describe or picture the motley 
assemblage of human beings there gathered. How were 
they attired? What did they eat? How was their food 
prepared for eating? How was it carried to their mouth 
for eating? What language did they speak? Or, if 
they did not speak, how did they communicate one with 
the other? What was their social life? What was their 
worship? No doubt, because of the great serpent in 
graceful coils lying but a short distance to the south, the 
serpent was the basis of it. But oblivion has closed all 
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doors that might have given us light on these things. 
We may only surmise and then be in darkness still. And 
the century old trees that now stand on wall, in the ditch, 
and within the enclosure, too, keep well the secret. It is 
only their size and age that betray an inkling of the lapse 
of time. 

In the absence of the President of the Society, Mr. 
John R. Horst, the Vice-President, conducted the exer- 
cises. The picnic dinner was first in order. The dinner 
was spread upon the grass under the great trees within 
the enclosure of the Fort. The eighty-mile drive and 
the half-mile climb up the hill had given all a keen appe- 
tite; and the dinner was greatly relished. 

After the dinner, the presiding officer called the meet- 
ing to order, and announced that the’primary purpose of 
the meeting was to call the attention of the people of the 
State to Fort Hill, that the same should be taken over 
by the State for the preservation of the ancient fortifi- 
cation, and as well for the preservation of the forest that 
covers its slopes and crest. 

The first number on the program was the reading of 
“God’s First Temples”, by Mrs. Stanley S. Stewart. 
There was a peculiar solemnity, that gripped the listen- 
ers as, standing under a mighty tree, she read: — 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, —ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, — in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.” 


This selection was read from McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader, Edition of 1837. Although eighty-five years 
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have passed since William Holmes McGuffey selected 
for his reader, this poem, it is still a masterpiece. There 
are none better. 


This was followed by a short talk on “An Extinct 
Race,” by Mr. John R. Horst of Columbus. He called 
attention to the fact that the meeting was being held on 
a memorial to a race that had passed into the great be- 
yond without a trace except what could be gleaned from 
memorials such as these, and from the graves of its 
people. He emphasized that they should be owned by 
the State and preserved for all time. He said that the 
graves of a people of a distinct civilization, a civiliza- 
tion of which we may know nothing, are all around and 
about us; and closed with reading from “Thanatopsis.” 

“The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 


Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages.” 


The selection is from McGuffey’s Rhetorical’ Guide, 
Edition of 1844. 

Mr. C. B. Galbreath of the State Archzological and 
Historical Society was unable to be present. He had, 
however, prepared a short address on the Mound Build- 
ers which was read by Mr. Ira Crum of Columbus. This 
address consisted of a description of the things that we 
have learned about this strange people from the many 
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mounds that were left by them. It also contained an in- 
teresting description of Fort Hill. 


Mr. J. J. Crumley of the State Forestry Department 
followed with an address on the “Preservation of our 
Forests”. He talked most entertainingly upon what the 
State of Ohio had already done towards the purchase of 
land for forestry preserves, and outlined what more 
would probably be done in the near future. He explained 
the purposes for which land may be taken over, for the 
preservation of the forest alone, or for the purpose of 
a state park including the preservation of the forest. 
Fort Hill would come under the latter classification 
since it includes the ancient fortification as well as the 
timber that covers the hill. The Society was delighted 
with his address. 

The extinct race which we for the want of the true 
name call “Mound-Builders” was followed by another 
race, the North American Indians. Even in 1844, it 
was known that this race, too was doomed to extinction. 
Mr. J. W. Johnson of Circleville not being at the meet- 
ing, the reading of “The North American Indians” was 
assigned to Mr. Olin J. Ross of Columbus. It was read 
from McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, Edition of 1844. It was 
impressively read. 

“Not many generations ago, where you now sit, encircled with 
all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his hole unscared. 
Here, lived and loved another race of beings. Beneath the same 
sun that rolls over your head, the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer ;— gazing on the same moon that smiles for you, the 
Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. Here, the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and helpless, and the council-fire glared on 
the wise and daring”. 


“The Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, the theme 
of the touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone; and 
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his degraded offspring crawls upon the soil, where he walked 1n 
majesty, to remind us how miserable is man, when the foot of the 
conqueror is on his neck.” 


The last number on the program was the reading by 
Miss Lucy Harvey of Columbus, of “The Death of the 
Flowers”, from McGuffey’s Fourth Reader, Edition of 
1844. The fourth verse was most fitting for the day, 
and was beautifully rendered. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


This closed the exercises. An hour was then spent 
in encircling the Fort under the direction of Mr. Crum- 
ley. There is a trail on the top of the embankment that 
may be followed, except the southern portion covered 
with underbrush. The Look-out to the south should 
not be over-looked. The approaching enemy could there 
have been discovered at a great distance. Perhaps, with 
strong lenses, one could see the Great Serpent to the 
west of the south. The trees now interfere with vision. 
It was not so when the sun shone on this strange people. 

The party then drove through Sinking Spring to The 
Serpent Mound Park. Here the Great Serpent lay 
peacefully, undisturbed by the presence of the Society, 
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as it has lain for unknown centuries, and will lie for all 
time, a mystery of mysteries. 


A picnic supper was enjoyed from the left overs of 
the picnic dinner; and then came the drive home. 
September 14, 1925. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY THE EDITOR 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN 


William Allen, A Study in Western Democracy. By Reginald 
C. McGrane (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society, 1925. 279 p.) 


William Allen was one of those political luminaries who never 
quite attained the brilliance of a star of the first magnitude in 
the political firmament of his state and nation. Very nearly, but 
never quite, achieving the coveted heights of national greatness, 
Allen nevertheless was so important a factor in the political life 
of his time that no apology need be made for such a detailed and 
extended record of his life as Dr. McGrane has produced. 


From the early years of the century, when as a youth of 16 he 
walked across the Blue Ridge and tramped into Chillicothe, to 
his last political venture in the late 1870’s, Allen was the fiery and 
sometimes brilliant exponent of western democracy and its many 
shibboleths. Here is the dominant theme of his long and inter- 
esting career, and it is never forgotten, even for a moment, as 
Dr. McGrane’s narrative carries us swiftly along through the 
political events of half a century. 


It was at the close of Jackson’s first administration that young 
Allen first tossed his hat into the political ring. After one of 
those rough and tumble campaigns so characteristic of the fron- 
tier of Jackson’s time, Allen entered Congress as the spokesman 
of the Seventh Ohio District, and delivered himself of just two 
speeches, one dealing with the Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute, 
and the other a typical western swashbuckler’s harangue on the 
French claims. Defeated for reélection to the lower house, he 
was sent to the upper by an Ohio legislature which had insured 
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a slight Democratic majority by a skillful gerrymander. Allen 
entered the United States Senate just in time to make his maiden 
speech on the Subtreasury Biil. During his second term as Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Ohio, he rose to the important chairman- 
ship of the foreign relations committee. But so extreme was this 
champion of western expansion that he resigned his chairman- 
ship when he discovered that President Polk was disposed to com- 
promise the Oregon boundary controversy with England. With 
thirteen other “irreconcilables”, who believed in America’s mani- 
fest destiny to expand, especially at the expense of Great Britain, 
Allen tried to prevent the ratification of the Oregon settlement of 
1846. Needless to add, he found it easy to support the Mexican 
War. 


By 1848, Allen had acquired enough of a national standing to 
be considered a presidential possibility, at least of the “dark 
horse” variety, but his defeat in Ohio by Chase for reélection to 
the Senate temporarily forced his retirement from the political 
arena. The rising sectional controversies of the 1850’s over 
slavery revealed Allen at first as an opponent of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, but striving hard to remain a loyal party man. In 
1861, he favored a war to preserve the Union, but not an aboli- 
tionists’ war. It was the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
extraordinary “war powers” of President Lincoln, and their in- 
evitable encroachment upon the constitutional guarantees of indi- 
vidual freedom which soon induced Allen to join the Ohio “Peace 
Democracy”. In 1863, he stumped the state for Vallandigham. 


From the close of the Civil War to 1872, Allen was more or 
less in retirement, enjoying the bucolic pleasures of Fruit Hill, 
near Chillicothe. The rise of new economic issues, particularly 
currency inflation, and the widespread demand for reform which 
followed the many scandals of Grant’s administration, sent the 
leader of the Ohio Democracy, Allen G. Thurman, on a new pil- 
grimage to Fruit Hiil farm, to persuade his venerable uncle, now 
seventy years of age, to enter the lists for the governorship, on 
a platform pledged to “earnest and inexorable economy”. “Rise 
up William Allen” rose to the occasion. The discussion of the 
complicated details of Ohio politics in the 1870’s; the interesting 
relations between Allen who accepted greenbackism in spite of his 
record as a hard money man forty years earlier, and Thurman, 
who tried to talk to both sides of the Alleghanies at once on this 
troublesome issue; and the forces at work in the famous Allen- 
Hayes campaign of 1875, are set forth in great detail in what is 
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perhaps the best part of the book. It was not until after the 
campaign of 1876, when he received 56 votes for president in the 
Democratic convention, and declined second place on the Green- 
back ticket, that Allen finally retired from politics. 


Dr. McGrane has done a most creditable piece of work. He 
has made ample use of newspapers, documents and manuscript 
material in the Library of Congress, as well as a private collec- 
tion of Allen materials at Chillicothe, and the private letter-books 
of Allen G. Thurman. A number of charts, showing the political 
complexion of the Ohio counties from 1869 to 1877 have been 
included. Errors are few and are mostly slips of the proof- 
reader. The original of the Blair letter, quoted on p. 136-137, is 
almost illegible in places and mistakes are certainly to be ex- 
cused. However, there is part of one sentence in the author’s 
version of the letter which is entirely without meaning. The 
implication that Medary and Allen parted company over the Ne- 
braska bill (p. 138) is hardly correct. They had been at odds 
for some years before, and some of the Allen faction had been 
largely responsible for Medary’s failure to secure a cabinet ap- 
pointment under Pierce. By way of general criticism, it seems 
to the reviewer that not enough space has been devoted to Allen’s 
career in the period from 1849 to 1854. Although he himself 
was in partial retirement, his friends were certainly very active 
on his behalf, and while the Allen papers may reveal little of 
importance during this period, certainly the Ohio newspapers are 
not so barren. In an account which devotes fifteen pages to a 
discussion of the Independent Treasury, surely more space might 
have been given to Ohio politics of the early 1850’s, — the era of 
Young America versus “old fogyism”, the new constitution, tri- 
umphant locofocoism and violent factional quarrels over the spoils 
of office. In short, wasn’t Allen perhaps a little more important 
during this period than his biographer indicates? 

But these are minor criticisms. Dr. McGrane’s biography of 
Allen is a valuable addition to the literature of western history. 
By students of Ohio history it will be recognized at once as one 
of the few worth-while studies of a most important period in the 
history of the state. The Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society is to be congratulated for sponsoring this publication. 
The book is very readable, and is the result of careful and pains- 
taking research. 

Cart WITTKE, 
The Ohio State University. 
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HISTORY OF AKRON 


A Centennial History of Akron 1825-1925, published under the 
auspices of the General Committee of the City’s First Cen- 
tennial Celebration, July 19-23, 1925, and the editorial direc- 
tion of the Historical Committee, Oscar E. Olin, LL. D., 
Mr. J. M. (Ada E.) Allen and Edwin W. Brouse; Man- 
aging Editor, James A. Braden. 


This book presents the remarkable progress of the city of 
Akron from its humble beginning one hundred years ago to the 
present time. It is one of the best city histories that has come 
to our notice. It is absolutely free from advertising features 
and contains a wealth of material on the institutions and indus- 
tries of Akron. It opens with a general history of the city cov- 
ering 122 pages followed by thirty-three special articles by citi- 
zens of Akron who are qualified to write with authority on the 
chapters assigned them. The volume includes 666 neatly printed 
pages of small octavo size. No one interested in the growth and 
commanding importance of this industrial city can afford to be 
without it. It is published at a very moderate price without any 
thought of profit and deserves a place in every public library of 
Ohio. It has an ample table of contents that the average reader 
will find a sufficient guide to the chapters of the book but it de- 
serves and should have had in addition a carefully prepared index. 


BROOKS AND BURLINGAME 


Among the papers left by Governor James E. Campbell re- 
lating to the challenge of Anson Burlingame by Preston S. Brooks, 
is a copy of a communication published in the New York Tribune 
of July 28, 1856. This is signed by Lewis D. Campbell and sets 
forth fully the circumstances of the challenge and Burlingame’s 
acceptance of the same. The letter places Burlingame in a favor- 
able light and was evidently intended to show conclusively that 
it was no fault of his that the parties did not meet at the Clifton 
House in Canada opposite the Niagara Falls to settle their “dif- 
ferences”. In a future issue of the QuaARTERLY we will publish 
the communication in full. 
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Judged impartially at this distance, it looks a little as though 
neither Brooks nor Burlingame was eager to fight a duel. Of 
course each naturally desired the public to think that he was not 
lacking in courage to meet the other in mortal combat. While it 
would doubtless have been dangerous for Brooks to travel through 
the hostile North direct to Canada, had the public been advised of 
his going, a journey to the point designated seems not to have 
presented any unsurmountable difficulty. The contribution by 
Governor Campbell shows pretty clearly that Burlingame was 
not eager to fight the duel. 


While Brooks was sustained and “vindicated” by the South 
that probably did not fully satisfy his conscience. His attack 
upon Sumner when the latter was seated at his desk and could 
not defend himself, certainly did not reflect favorably upon the 
courage of Brooks. In a speech in the House of Representatives 
shortly after the assault, Brooks publicly admitted that he took 
advantage of Sumner while the latter was seated, because he 
knew that he would not have been able to measure strength with 
the Senator from Massachusetts if the latter had been face to 
face with him on his feet. Reflection upon his rash act and the 
storm of indignation that it had aroused against him and his state 
probably preyed upon the mind of Brooks and shortened his life. 


Burlingame doubtless realized that a duel, even if he should 
win and “kill his man”, would in the end bring no glory to him 
or his cause. 


In this connection it is interesting to remember that Lewis 
D. Campbell was an uncle of the late Governor James E. Camp- 
bell. He was an eminent political leader of his time and worthy 
of a monograph by some writer of Ohio history. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL WING 


The Memorial Wing to the Museum and Library building of 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society is rapidly 
nearing completion. The bronze statue of the Marching Sol- 
dier at the north entrance has for some time been in position. 
The bronze tablets in the memorial room have been cast and will 
soon be shipped to Columbus. Arrangements are in progress to 
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have this wing dedicated April 6, 1926, the anniversary of the 
date on which the United States entered the World War. 

The new wing presents a very dignified appearance at the 
main entrance to the University grounds. It will almost double 


the capacity of the Museum and Library building of the So- 
ciety and will afford much needed space for exhibits which have 
long been stored away awaiting room for satisfactory display. 
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